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PEDEHAIj  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Senator  Nye  of 

FARM  BOAED         North.  Dakota    said  yesterday  immediate  inquiry  into  the  avail- 
ahility  of  wheat  storage  places  in  the  Northwest  had  "been  as- 
sured him  "by  Chairma.n  Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    The  Senar- 
tor  said  he  had  conii^lained  to  Mr.  Legge  and  Samael  McKelvic,  the  whca.t  repre- 
sentatives on  the  "board,  that  the  grain  operators  at  Duluth,  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago  had  delToerately  loaded  the  wheat  elevators  of  the  Northwest  with  grain 
from  the  Southwestern  States,  thus  forcing  the  farmers  to  dump  their  products 
on  the  market  at  current  j)rices." 


COTTON  PICK-  Form.ation  of  the  Araerican  Cotton  Picker  Corporation, 

ING  MACHINE       v/hich  \;ill  manufacture  a  machine  for  picking  cotton,  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  "by  William  C.  Durant,  automobile  manufacturer, 
at  a  demonstration  given  at  New  York  to  a  group  of  industrial 
leaders  and  asaocifates,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


HYDROGEN  GAS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Minneapolis 

DXSCOVEHY  says:  "Splitting  of  a  supposedly  indivisTole  element,  hydrogen 

gas,  in  two  substances  was  demonstrated  to  the  American  Chemical 
Society  yesterday.     It  was  called  the  'greatest  scientific  dis- 
covery of  1929^  by  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Taylor,  of  Princeton  University,  chairman  of 
the  session.    Dr.  K,  P.  Bohnhoeffer,  shy,  blond  young  German,  who  was  a  17- 
year-old  infantryriian  in  front-line  trenches  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  is 
the  discoverer .The  discovery  has  no  present  commercial  use,  but  the  new  world 
in  chemistry  which  it  seemxs  to  open  is  very  important,    Po'r  one  thing,  hydro- 
gen is  one  of  the  elements  much  used  in  the  ne?/  synthetic  chemistry,  which 
changes  petroleuiTi  into  coal  and  coal  into  gasoline.    Por  another,  the  cracking 
is  one  of  the  first  proofs  of  a  long-held  theory  that  atoms  somewhat  resemble 
small  solar  systems,  in  which  electrons,  instead  of  worlds,  spin  around  a  cen- 
tral nucleus.    Doctor  Bohnhoeffer  said  he  found  that  parahydrogen  is  formed  by 
electrons  sp2n.iTng  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  they  both  spin  in  the 
same  direction  to  make  the  opposite  form,  which  he  calls  orthohydrogen.  Theo- 
retically the  spin  makes  them  into  tiny  magnets,  thereby  accounting  for  their 
sticking  together  to  form  a  ta.ngible  substance^" 


CHEMISTRY  A¥^  .Vn  --ditorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day  says: 

AGRICULTURE         . . oChon.istry  already  has  contributed  much  toward  profitable 

promotion  of  agriciilturo  in  devising  new  and  cheap  fertilizers 
and  in  concocting  antidotes  for  plant  diseases  and  lethal  pre- 
scriptions for  plant  parasites.    Undoubtedly  science  will  do  much  more.  But 
legislation  is  doing  its  uncertain  best  also.    In  these  and  other  agencies 
working  for  his  welfare,  the  farmer  may  find  hope  for  the  future." 
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Bird  Banding  An  editorial  in  Hunter-Trader'-Trapper  for  SeptemlDer  says: 

In  Wiscon-    "The  most  important  bird  "banding  station  in  Wisconsin  is  at  the 
sin  State  University  at  Madison  where  this  work  was  hegun  hy  Prof. 

G-eorge  W.  Wagner  in  1924,    Ten  thousand  records,  most  of  which  are 
of  song  hirds,  have  "been  compiled.    Bird  handing  is  also  done  by 
W.  B,  G-ra/nge,  superintendent  of  game  propagation  in  Wisconsin.  Each 
pheasant  liherated  from  the  State  game  farm  from  now  on  will  he 
handed  so  that  much  valuable  information  will  be  obtained  by  com- 
piliiig  records  of  the  returns,  percentage  killed  by  hunters,  distri- 
bution, etc.     It  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  stocking  of  game  birds  if  all  birds  released  for  propa- 
gation piirposes  were  banded." 

Corporation  An  editorial  in  Uew  EiTgland  Homestead  for  September  7  sa;:,'"s: 

Earming        "Corporation  faming  of  late  has  been  held  up  as  a  solution  of  the 
ills  of  agriculture,  the  thing  toward  which  farming  is  hea.ded,  with 
the  ultiiTate  elimination  of  the  sm.all,  individual  farm  as  we  know  it 
to-day.    The  theory  applies  mass  production  with  machine  methods  as 
the  reason  why  the  corporation  t;;'pe  of  remedy  mill  succeed.  But 
will  it?... We  dare  say  large  scale  farming  will  have  hard  sledding 
in  STew  England.     Topographical  features  alone  are  a  hindrance  to  the 
use  of  roexhinery  on  a  large  basis.    Perhaps  more  important  is  the 
spirit  of  individual  ownership  and  management,  instilled  into  the 
real  Ilew  Englander  for  generations.    Here  in  IJew  England  large  scale 
agricultura.l  operations  are  more  appropriately  confined  to  coopera- 
tive ffiarketing.     Its  place  in  our  farm  schemie  is  already  indicated  by 
the  success  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association,  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  association,  and  smaller  cooperatives 
scattered  throughout  the  area," 

An  editorial  in  Farm  &  Fireside  for  Septem^ber  says:  "Earm 
Relief  legislation  has  been  enacted  after  years  of  controversy.  A 
Federal  Farm  Board,  composed  of  men  vrith  unassailable  integrity, 
high  abilities,  extensive  experience  and  unquestionable  desire  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  agriculture,  has  been  appointed.  The 
board  is  armed  with  vaster  authority  than  Congress  has  ever  dele- 
gated, oi.ccpt  perhaps  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  is  provided 
with  libera,l  funds.    Fnat  will  it  all  mean  to  farmers?    The  answer 
is  to  be  awaited  with  hopeful  wonderm.ent.     The  a^dministration' s 
hope  is  that  the  board  may  effect  a  degree  of  stabilization  of 
prices  and  that  it  may  be  instru^iental  in  bringing  to  pass  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  some  of  the  processes  of  distribution. 
These  are  desirable  and  commendable  purposes.    Whatever  the  board 
accomplishes  it  will  be  criticized  for  not  doing  more.    Facing  an 
enormous  problem,  with  troublous  difficulties  in  their  path,  the 
members  are  to  be  admired  for  their  courage  in  undertaking  the  Job, 
Hot  only  arc  these  men  attacking  a  sit-oation  fraught  with  possibil- 
ities of  failure,  but  one  in  which  an  ill-judged  move  may  conceiva- 
bly work  vast  injury  to  the  industry  intended  to  be  helped.  Too 
liberal  a  program  of  assistance  to  cooperative  marketing  associations 
may  cause  such  organizations  to  topple  over  from  top-heaviness. 
Too  aggressive  a  policy  in  certain  directions  m.ight  throw  up 
barriers  to  success.    The  stabilization  corporations  to  be  created 
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under  the  "board's  sanction  marj  expect  popular  approval  as  long  as 
their  acts  support  the  market;  when,  as  eventually  will  be  impera- 
tive, it  has  to  be  decided  that  a  price  is  high  enough  and  sales  are 
mo,de,  storms  of  protest  v/ill  cause  no  surprise.    All  agriculture  and 
all  friends  of  the  industry  join  in  fervent  hope  that  the  board's 
wisdom  will  enable  its  extraordinary  powers  to  be  used  effectively 
and  triumphantly.    Occasional  disappointments  will  cause  no  amaze- 
ment; any  success  should  call  forth  admiring  applause," 

An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  September  9 
says:  "...It  is  obvious  that  the  board  is  granting  liberal  loans  to 
various  classes  of  agriculture,  and  that  it  is  proceeding  with  as 
much  speed  as  is  compatible  with  safety.  If  the  Hoover  farm  law  is 
to  succeed,  the  present  methods  of  the  Farm  Board  will  be  the  cause 
of  the  success...." 

Farm  Ma~  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  Democrat  for  September  6  says: 

chinery        "The  American  farmer  of  50  years  from  now  will  sit  in  an  office  be- 
fore an  electric  switchboard  and  control  autom-atic  plows,  cultivators 
and  harvesters  which  will  produce  his  crops  for  him  without  the  aid 
of  a  single  field  laborer.     These  are  the  interesting  predictions 
made  by  C,  R.  F'.  Sm.ith,  agricultural  engineer  of  lov/a  State  College, 
in  the  September  issue  of  The  Farm  Jourrial .    Discussing  the  develop- 
ment of  automs-tic  farm  machinery  v/hich  already  has  reached  the 
practicable  stage,  Mr.  Smith  declares:   'The  great  revolution  in  agri- 
cultural methods  of  the  past  50  years  will  prove  sma,ll  in  comparison 
with  the  rovoliition  that  v;ill  take  place  in  the  next  50  years.  Auto- 
matic farm  machinery  which  runs  without  constant  human  supervision 
will  be  widely  used.    Field  markers  will  be  located  so  that  all  ma- 
chines necessary  for  field  operations  will  be  guided  by  long  arms 
attached  to  these  monuments.'     Such  machines  will  be  able  to  work 
all  night  if  necessary,  thus  doing  the  work  of  two  or  three  man- 
driven  machines,  the  writer  points  out.     Their  forerunner,  which  has 
already  proved  successful,   is  a  manless  plow  in  use  at  Iowa  State 
which,  after  being  steered  across  the  field  to  make  the  first  fur- 
row, guides  itself  automatically  by  a  guide  wheel  which  follov/s  the 
last  furrov;  plowed  until  the  field  is  completed.    The  greatest  aid 
to  super— farming  in  the  future,  and  one  whose  realization  is  near 
at  hand,  will  be  a  soil-tilling  machine  which  v/ill  move  over  the 
field  mixing  and  pulverizing  soil,  organic  material  and  plant  food 
in  a  single  operation,  Mr.  Smith  believes.     'Under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  seed-bed  preparation  it  is  often  two  or  three  years  before 
organic  material  has  decomposed  sufficiently  to  release  all  the 
plant  food  it  contains,'  he  shows.     'But  such  a  machine  would  pul- 
verize its  material  into  particles  so  fine  that  all  plant  food  will 
be  made  available  the  sam^e  year.'     Such  improvements  in  farming 
methods,  together  with  an  efficient  mechanical  means  for  eradicating 
weeds,  will  double  the  crop  yields  for  the  Iowa  farmer  of  1979,  this 
expert  "predicts," 

Population  Since  1920  population  has  increased  about  9  per  cent  in  the 

Increase     United  States.     This  rate  of  increase,  however,   is  becoming  less 

and  less  from  year  to  year.     On  the  basis  of  population  trends  for 
the  pa-st  several  years,  the  United  States  will  ha.ve  about  187,000,- 
000  people  by  2,000,    A  stationary  population  may  be  expected  in 
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the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century  according  to  a  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  "bulletin. 

Wool  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  September  7  says;  "Demand 

Market         for  wool  continues  of  fair  proportions,'  though  somewhat  spotty. 

Prices  keep  firm.    There  is  little  business  being  done  at  country* 
=points  at  the  moment.     The  manufacturing  position  appears  very 
'healthy  o.nd  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  goods  continuing,  with  some 
improvement  reported  in  woolens.     T!cie  nev/  season  opened  in  Australia 
at  Adelo-ide  Thursday  and  Friday.    The  selection  v/as  poor  and  prices 
about  on  the  level  predicted,  at  which  level  values  here  look  fairly 
secure." 


Section  o 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "The 

ment  of  agricultural  industry  in  the  United  States  is  'land  poor.*  In 
Agricul-  many  European  countries  every  available  foot  of  land  is  culti- 
ture  vated,  but  here  there  are  millions  of  acres  which  can  not  he 

farmed  except  at  an  economic  loss,    M"ot  much  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  classified  as  improved  farm 
land.    Of  the  505,000,000  acres  capable  of  producing  crops  only 
350,000,000  acres  are  actually  cultivated,     ^^uch  of  this  cultivated 
land  is  not  well  suited  to  agricul t-ure  and  should  be  utilized 
otherv/ise.     Problems  involved  in  the  utilization  of  land  were  given 
attention  in  an  address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  before  a 
group  of  :Iew  York  farmers  this  week.    He  considers  it  one  of  the 
most  important  agricxiltural  issues  facing  the  Nation.  'Marginal 
and  suoma.rginal  lands,  whose  yield  is  so  low  and  cost  of  production 
so  high  as  to  make  profitahle  farming  im^possible,  ought  not  to  be 
farmed,'  he  said.,., The  question  is  of  national  concern,  but  it  is 
of  still  more  vital  interest  to  the  thousands  of  farm  families  who 
are  struggling  to  make  a  living  on  submarginal  land.  G-overnment 
land  of  this  kind  can  be  forested  to  check  erosion,  increase  water 
supplies  and  provide  flood  control.    Much  of  this  land  would  pro- 
duce comjuercial  crops  of  timber.    But  the  farmier  on  submarginal 
land  is  not  in  a  position  to  Y/ait  50  years  for  a  forest  crop,  so 
he  continues  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence  and  make  his  small  con- 
tribution to  the  surplus  of  foodctuffs.     Secretary  Hyde  suggests 
that  the  purchase  and  forestation  of  many  privately  owned  submargin- 
ai  lands  upon  watersheds  might  be  a  'sound  and  practicable  measure 
of  national  economy.^'  -  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  G-ov- 
ernment will  in  this  manner  materially  reduce  the  acreage  of  un- 
profitable land  under  cultivation.    Much  might  be  accomplished  by 
soil  surveys  and  education  of  prospective  settlers  as  to  what 
yield  may  be  expected  from  new  lands.    But  this  would  not  solve 
the  problem  of  the  family  already  established  on  an  unprofitable 
farm.    Economic  utilization  of  land  remains  one  of  the  gigantic 
problems  of  the  Nation." 
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MRICET  quOTATIOlIS 

Farm 

Products  Sept.  10 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75-$15.50 ;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8,50-$11.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13- 
$15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $16-$18,25;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $10-$12;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9,10-$10.15;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.) 
mediiOTii  to  choice  $8 .75-$10. 50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $8.25-$9.75.     Slaughter  lamos,  good  and  choice 
(84  los.  down)  $12.50-$13.50 ;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $11,50-$13.35. 

Maine  sacked  Cohhler  potatoes  sold  at  $2.50-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities  and  at  $2-$2.15  f .o.h,  PresQue  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Fnites  $2.65-$3  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and 
$2-$2.25  f .o.h.    New  York  Domestic  type  cahhage  ranged  $36-$50  hulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  mo.rkets  and  $26-$28  f.o.h.  Rochester.  Colorado 
Salmon  Tint  and  Pink  Meat  cantaloupes  closed  at  75^-$l  per  stand- 
ard flat  crate  in  distributing  centers;  55{^-65{^  f.o.b.  Rocky  Ford. 
Hew  York  Yfealthy  apples  sold  at  $5  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Jonathans  $2.25  per  bushel  basket. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  46^;  91  score,  45|{^;  90  score,  44^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  He?/  York 
were:  Plats  24{25-24^{^;  Single  Daisies  23-^^-24^;  Young  Americas 
24jJ-24|^J. 

Average  price  of  Middliiig  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mrk- 
ets  declined  41  points  to  18.08^2?  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day 
one  yec,T  ago  the  price  was  17.39^,    October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  40  points  to  18. 75^^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  46  points  to  18,66^,  and  on  the  Chica- 
go Board  of  Trade  40  points  to  18.86^. 

G-rain  prices:    No. 2  hard  winter  wheat  (12-^^  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1.25-'$1.25.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  $1.02f; 
Minneapolis  92^^^9Z^<p',  Kansas  City  98j^-99^,    No. 3  yellow  .corn, 
Minneapolis  96-g-^".97{Z^;  Kansas  City  $1.00|-$1.01-^,    No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  47^-49-1^ ■;  Minneapolis  4:6^^4:7^;  Kansas  City  50^-51^^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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TARM  BOAED  The  Federal  rarm  Board  yesterday  announced  that  it  is  hav- 

OEDERS  WHEAT      ing  made  an  investigation  of  the  disparity  between  Canadian  wheat 
STUDY  prices  and  wheat  prices  in  the  Northwest  States,  together  with  a 

study  of  the  whole  suhject  of  grain  storage  facilities.    At  the 
reciuest  of  the  hoard  this  inq.uiry,  which  will  include  a  field 
study  in  a  number  of  the  "border  States,  will  be  undertaken  immediately  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
board  expects  the  inquiry  to  develop  comprehensive  information  on  the  following 
points  as  well  as  others  that  may  be  found  pertinent  to  the  subject  as  the  in- 
q.uiry proceeds:  1.  Availability  and  capacity  of  country  elevators.  2.  Availabil- 
ity and  capacity  of  storage  space  at  terminal  markets.     3.  Rates  and  other  con- 
ditions that  are  factors  in  determining  cost  of  storage  and  length  of  time  which 
grain  may  be  held  in  storage.    4.  Prices  s-t  country  shipping  points  in  relation 
to  prices  at  the  termins.l  markets.  5.  A  comparison  of  terminal  market  prices  by 
grades  and  classes  of  -.vheats,  cash  and  future,  with  prices  at  Winnipeg.  The 
information  to  be  obtained  through  the  bureau's  investigation  is  expected  by 
the  board  to  serve  hg  a  guide  in  determinirjg  its  future  policy  in  the  matter  of 
encouraging  expansion  of  farmer-owned  and  controlled  storage  facilities  as  well 
as  in  dealing  with  the  immediate  situation.   (Press,  Sept.  11.) 

The  Baltimore  Sun  to-day  reports  that  grain  elevators  at  the  Port  of 
Baltimore  are  fairly  well  filled,  but  there  is  no  congestion.    Local  officials 
blamed  the  export  market  conditions  for  the  slow  movement  of  shipments  at  Balti- 
more.    Improvement  of  export  conditions  will  relieve  the  situation,   it  is  be- 
lieved, according  to  the  report. 


TIIS  TARIFE  BILL             The  press  to-day  report  3: "..  .Anxious  to  speed  the  tariff, 
Chairman  Smoot  of  the  Senate  finance  committee  proposed  yester- 
day to  dispense  with  the  first  reading,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 
Thus  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
by  the  finance  comirdttee  majority  vdll  be  opened  to  consideration  at  the  start, 
but  general  debate  is  expected  to  delay  votes  on  any  amendments  for  some  time. 
On  top  of  the  week-end  request  by  farm  organizations  for  revision  upward  of  m^ny 
of  the  proposed  increased  agricultural  duties  came  a  statement  yesterday  from 
Chester  H.  CS-ray,  legislative  representative  of  the  American  Parm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, saying  the  pending  bill  failed  to  give  agriculture  equal  protection  with 
industry.    Forwarded  to  all  m.embers  of  the  Senate,  the  statement  said  the 
.Yi6ighted  average  ad  valorem  rate  on  farm  products  would  be  increased  from  28,34 
per  cent  in  the  present  law  to  32,60  per  cent  in  the  finance  committee  bill,  or 
an  increase  of  4,26  points,  while  the  sam.e  average  rate  on  industrial  products 
would  be  raised  from  38,18  per  cent  to  43,83  per  cent,  an  increase  of  5,65 
points,.."   
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British  Nature  (London)  for  August  24  quotes  the  address  of  Sir 

Empire         Ho'bert  B.  G-reigg  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Agricul-     Advancement  of  Science  at  Pretoria  last  month.    He  said  in  part: 
ture  "The  British  Dominions,   India,  and  the  Colonies  cover  24  per  cent, 

or  nearly  one--q.ue,rter  of  the  glo"be,  and  they  contain  24  per  cent,  or 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  world's  population.    Of  this  immense  area 
no  precise  measure  of  the  full  extent  of  land  in  agricultural  use 
is  availaljle,  lout  the  proportion  is  small.    The  most  intensively 
cultivated  of  the  larger  areas  is  India,  the  least  intensively  cul- 
tivated is  Australia.     In  the  aggregate  only  8.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  surface  of  Canada,  India,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Hew  Zealand  is  under  arable  cultivation.     It  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  figures  indicative  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  territories,  but  the  African  possessions 
alone  are  capable  of  enormously  increased  production.     In  the  nine 
provinces  of  Canada  the  'possible  farm  land'   is  358  million  acres, 
or  a.bout  one-quarter  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  provinces,  and 
five  and  a  half  times  the  present  total  of  both  arable  and  pasture. 
In  India,  the  most  intensively  cultivated,  it  is  estimated  that 
cultivable  waste  land  is  equal  to  half  the  present  cultivated  area, 
or  about  153  million  acres... The  grasslands  of  the  Empire  support 
at  least  500,000,000  animals.     If  all  these  animals  were  suited  to 
their  environment,  free  from  disease  and  sterility,  and  sufficient- 
ly nourished,  their  value  would  be  far  more  than  doubled  or  trebled. 
In  discovering  the  cause  of  and  the  mieans  of  combating  certain  in- 
sect-borne diseases,  Sir  Arnold  Theiler  and  his  associates  n&ve 
saved  the  Union  of  South  Africa  millions  of  pounds.    Equally  spec- 
ta.cular  is  the  biological  control  of  noxious  weeds,  such  as  the 
pricidj^  pe^ir  in  Australia  and  the  blackberry  in  New  Zealand. .  .The 
intensive  management  of  grassland,  in  such  great  grazing  countries 
as  Australia,  ITew  Zealand,  and  G-reat  Britain  is  only  beginning, 
but  already  it  is  plain  that  production  can  be  doubled  und©r  skil- 
ful roanagement.     These  great  achievements  give  us  the  assurance 
that  the  application  of  pure  science  to  agriculture  will  yield  re- 
sults of  a  value  many  times  greater  than  the  money  expended..." 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  September  5  says: 

Income         "One  Jefferson  Coiinty  farmer  tells  The  Eigby  Star  that  last  year 
his  retvjrn  from.  12  cows  gave  him  over  $1,100,    This  was  aside 
from  the  fertilizer,  the  value  of  which  alone  well  repaid  him 
for  milking  his  dozen  cows.    The  cheese  factory  at  Eigby,  one  of 
three  in  the  county,  distributed  $52,400  to  its  patrons  in  1928..." 


Egg  Pro- 
duct ion 


An  editorial  in  The  Eural  JlevT-Yorker  for  Augu.st  31  says: 
"ChaiTipions  of  that  fine  old  all-Anierican  breed  of  fowls,  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Eock,  will  be  pleased  by  its  shov/ing  during  the 
month  of  July  at  the  Parmingdale,  L.I.,  laying  contest.     The  re- 
port for  that  m.onth  shov7s  that  the  Barred  Eocks  took  the  lead 
from  their  nearest  competitors,  the    White  Leghorns,  producing  an 
average  of  17,1  eggs  per  bird,  as  against  the  16.9  mark  made  by 
their  white  opponents, .. .The  Barred  Plymouth  Eock  is  as  distinctly 
American  as  its  name.     It  is  a.  question  whether  any  other  breed 
has  equalled  it  in  general  popularity  during  the  past  quarter 
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century  or  more  of  its  existence.    The  great  growth  of  farms  special- 
izing in  white  egg  production  in  recent  years  has  hrought  the  Single 
Corrib  Wiite  teghorn  into  well  deserved  prominence,  hut  it  is  a  fine 
thing  that  those  who  recognize  the  value  of  other  "breeds  refuse  to 
allov?  then  to  hecome  eclipsed  in  popular  thougiit  by  any  single  pur- 
pose variety,  hovirever  valuable  the  latter  inay  be...." 

Electricity  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  September  7  says: 

In  iJew         "At  the  present  rate  of  extension  more  than  half  of  Connecticut's 
England       23,24-0  farms  will  be  equipped  with  electric  power  service  within 

five  years  according  to  a  survey  completed  by  the  Hartford  electric 
light  company.     Other  New  England  States  are  making  similarly  rapid 
extension.     In  this  we  see  two  significant  facts,  first  the  aggres- 
siveness of  New  England  farmers  to  modernize  their  homes  and  farms 
and  second,  profits  from  their  tho-aght  and  toil  to  justify  the  fi- 
nancial out3.ay.     The  further  utilization  of  electricity  the  next 
few  years  will  make  a  chapter  in  farm  history  as  thrilling  as  it  is 
amazing.    The  day  will  soon  arrive,  if  it  is  not  here  already,  when 
electric  cu.rrent  is  as  indispensable  as  the  telephone  and  motor 
veiaicles. . . " 

According  to  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
there  yet  reiiains  much  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  puhlic,  and  even 
among  sport Sixien,  v/ith  respect  to  the  Federal  laws  giving  protection 
to  nongaxiie  oirds,  says  an  American  Game  Protective  Association  bul- 
letin,   Recently  an  effort  was  made  in  Wisconsin  to  place  a  bounty 
on  the  great  blue  heron,     "The  sponsors  of  this  attempt,'*  said 
Doctor  Pearson,  president  of  the  Audubon  Association,  "were  doubt- 
less unaware  that  this  attractive  bird  together  with  all  its  family 
is  given  complete  protection  under  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  and  that  the  penalty  for  violation  of  said  act  is  a 
maximum  fine  of  $500  and  six  months  imprisonment,  or  both.,.." 

Irradiated  Science  for  September  5  says:  "The  Wisconsin  Alumni  Re- 

Foods  and    search  Found£.ition  iias  filed  suit  against  the  Solar  Research  Cor- 
Medicines    poration  and  the  Sargent  Drug  Compc-ay,  charging  infringement  of 
patent  rights  which  the  foundation  holds  on  the  process  of  ir- 
radiating foods  and.  medicines.     The  patent  rights  cover  the  pro- 
cess developed  by  Professor  Harry  Steenbock,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  by  which  foods  and  medicines  roay  be  supplied  with 
vita.min  D,  or  their  vitamin  D  content  increased,  as  a  result  of 
exposure  to  ultra-violet  rays.    This  vitamin  is  the  growth- 
promoting  anti-rachitic  factor  contained  in  large  amounts  in 
cod-liver  oil  and  in  lesser  amounts  in  certain  foods.    When  Pro- 
fessor Steenbock  found  a  way  of  making  ordinary  foods  rich  in 
this  important  vitamin,  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foundation 
applied  for  patent  rights  on  the  process,  so  that  its  benefits 
might  be  i-iade  available  to  the  public  under  properly  controlled 
conditions.    Licenses  to  use  the  patented  process  have  been  grant- 
ed to  some  commercial  companies.    The  man-ufacture  of  irradiated 
foods  and  drugs  by  these  companies  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  foundation  and  Professor  Steenbock.     The  proceeds  from,  the 
licenses  of  the  patent  rights  are  used  for  further  scientific 
research  at  the  University  of  Wi-sconsin." 


G-ame  Law 
Ignor- 
ance 
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Sugar  An  editorial  in  Jacts  AlDOut  Sugar  for  SeptemlDer  7  says:  "'A 

million  tons  is  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  world' s  consumption  of 
sugar  to-day,  and  as  the  rate  of  consumption  is  increasing  at  a"bout 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum,  were  restraint  exercised  in  the 
prodvLction  of  sugar  the  depression  from  which  the  industry  now  suf- 
fers might  he  expected  gradually  and  automatically  to  disappear.  Such 
restraint,  however,  demands  some  sacrifice.'     The  foregoing  quotation 
from  the  report  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Leag-ue  of  iNlations 
on  the  world  situation  in  sugar  points  concisely A?ic  one  depcndahle 
means  of  "bringing  ahout-a  recovery  in  the  world  level  of  sugar  prices. 
With  the  sta.toment  of  fact  contained  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  (Quo- 
tation there  can  he  no  disagreement.    With  the  statement  of  opinion 
that  concludes  the  quotation-,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  differ. 
It  is  our  "belief  that  restraint  in  production  would  involve  no  sacri- 
fice, out,  on  the  contrary,  would  he  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  sugar  industry  as  a  v;hole  and  of  all  its  individual  members..." 

Transporta-  An  editorial  in  The  Nation  for  September  11  says:  "Two  pieces 

tion  of  news  of  much  possible  significance  for  the  future  of  transportation 

have  appeared  recently.    One  told  of  a.  remarkable  performance  on  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  of  an  oil-electric  locomotive,  the  other 
of  successful  tests  at  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  of  a  gasoline- 
electric  automobile. . .The  performance  in  Canada  indicates  that  the 
steam  locomotive  ma^''  be  menaced  by  electricity  in  a  new  v/ay.     The  use 
of  electricity  through  the  installation  of  a  third  rail  has  already 
made  considerable  headway,  but  is  retarded  by  certain  immediate 
limitations,  one  of  which  is  the  expense  of  such  a  change,  said  to 
be  practically  equal  to  the  cost  of  laying  the  original  railroad. 
The  oil— burning  electrically  driven  locomotive,  on  the  other  hiand, 
involves  no  considerable  expense  beyond  the  construction  cost  of 
the  individual  engines,  although  this  is  reported  to  be  four  times 
as  great  for  the  horse-power  produced  a,s  a  steam  locomotive.  The 
oil-electric  engine  on  the  Cana.dian  National  Railways  kept  pace 
from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  334  miles,  with  the  steam  locomotive  on 
the  International  Lim.ited,  doing  seventy  miles  an  hour  mile  after 
mile.    More  important,  it  burned  $25  worth  of  oil  compared  with 
$80  worth  of  coal  consumed  by  the  steam  locomotive." 
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mHKBT  s^UO  TAT  IONS 

Farm 

Products  Sept.  11 — Liveatock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13-$16.75;  cows,  .rood  and 
choice  $8,75-$ll,75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13- 
$15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $16-$18;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10-$12;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $9-$l0,05;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to 
choice  $8,50-$10.15;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.edium,  good  and 
choice  $8-$ 9, 50.    Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12,50-$13«60;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.25- 
$13.35. 

Ifeine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $2.d0-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.10-$2.25  f.o.b.  Prosq.ue  Isle..  Wiscon- 
sin sacked  Round  Whites  $2.60-$2.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2,20- 
$2.60  f.o.b.    Virginia  jellow  sweet  potatoes  sold  at  $2.25~$4  per 
barrel  in  city  msirkets.    Mai-yland  yellows  $1.25-$1.50  and  New 
Jersey  ycllo\i?s  $1.50-$3  per  bushel  hamper  in  distributing  centers. 
Tennessee  ITancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.60  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  and 
Massachusetts  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.75-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers.     Indiana  and  Iowa  yellows  $1.75-$1.80  in  Chicago. 
New  York  doirestic  type  cabbage  brought  $35-$50  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  .iinrkets;  $26-$28  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

'Ciolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  45-|i^;  91  score,  45-|-5^;  90  score,  44{^. 

Vr^olesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Ilats  24{^-24i^;  Single  Daisies  23^{Z^-24{z5 ;  Young  Americas.  24(2?- 
24|^i. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mar-" 
kets  declined  16  points  to  17.93jzJ  per  lb.     On  the  sam.e  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  17.40^.     October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  YorJ:  Cotton  Exchange  declined  19  points  to  18. 56;^,  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  20  points  to  18.46^,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  18  points  to  18.58'2„ 

C-rr. in  prices:     No, 2  red  v;inter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  $1.28- 
$1.30,    No. 2  hard  winter  il2^fo  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.26- 
$1.27-^-.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  93^-^^^;  Kansas  City  99^^^- 
$1.00§.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.03§;  Minneapolis  97^^^-98^; 
Kansas  City  $1.02-$1,03,    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  47^^-49f{zf; 
Minneapolis  47  5/8^-48  d/s^;  ICansas  City  50-|-{^-5l|,{/^.   (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  ol 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reilscted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apiroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  rcOect  the  news  ei  importance. 
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AT  CHEMISTRY  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Prediction  that 

MEETING-  'large  and  "beautiful'  real  diamonds  can  "be  made  by  man  was  mde 

to  the  Axxierican  Chemical  Society  yesterday  "by  Professor  J .  Willard 
Hershey,  of  McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kans.    He  laid  on  a  glass 
slide  a  tiny  crysta-l,  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand.    He  said  it  was  a  real  diamond, 
produced  in  his  laboratory  at  McPherson.     It  was  made  from  ordinary  pure  table 
sugar,  subjected  to  pressure  estimated  at  10  tons  to  the  sq'oa-re  inch.    He  said 
further  that  it  was  the  largest  man-made  diamond  in  the  world,  four  times  the 
size  of  the  biggest  one  produced  in  the  '90s  by  the  Prench  chemist,  Moissan, 
whose  method  of  manufacture  he  copied.    He  cited  tests  to  show  the  audience  of 
chemists  that  the  6.iamond  is  real,..o" 

A  second  dispatch  says:  "An  endowed  program,  utilizing  the  women's  clubs 
throughout  the  country  to  educate  the  public  to  an  understanding  of  chemistry  ~nd 
its  function  in  na,tional  defense,  was  officially  adopted  at  Minneapolis  yesterday 
by  the  division  of  chemical  education  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,." 


NEW  YORK  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Commissioner  of  Health 

MILK  &RAPT         Wynne  turned  o\  er  yesterday  to  District  Attorney  Banton  for  in- 
vestigation and  possible  presentation  to  the  grand  jury  a  portfolio 
of  docuraents  and  photostats  indico.ting  that  an  organization  known 
as  the  New  York  Milk  Chain  Association,  of  1,775  Broadway,  was  collecting  at  the 
rate  of  $800,000  yearly  from  200  or  more  milk  dealers.    Doctor  Wynne  said  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  deterraine  what  services  the  association  rendered.  Health 
Department  inspectors  had  been  investigating  since  October,  the  commissioner  said, 
and  had  found,  exn.0T.[^  other  things,  that  among  the  employees  of  the  association 
were  Abraham  Tigher,  convicted  for  graft  during  the  Danzig er  milk  scandals,  and 
Prederick  Kautzman,  former  inspector  for  the  Health  Department,  convicted  of 
complicity. ..." 


FEDERAL  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  yes- 

FARM  BOARD         terday  agreed  to  make  supplemental  loans  to  red  top  seed  and  rice 

growers'  cooperative  associa-tions  which  have  qualified  for  loans 

from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  banks. 


BARLEY  FOR  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-da^'  from.  Bremen,  Germany, 

G-ERi/iANY  says:  "German  importers  of  grain  were  again  free  to  buy  American 

barley  2  of  this  year's  crop  yesterday  after  the  Association  of 
Grain  Importers  had  rescinded  an  earlier  resolution  not  to  pur- 
chase this  particular  quality...." 
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Beef 


Elks  in 
Michigan 


Farm 

Board 

Comment 


Section  2 

An  editorial  in  Butchers'  &  Packers'  Gazette  for  September  7 
says:  "The  animal  husbandry  department  of  the  Kansas  State  At^ricul- 
tural  College  is  carrying  on  an  experiment  to  determine  the  effect  of 
grass  upon  the  coloring  of  beef,  says  the  Kansas  Stockman.    They  have 
three  lots  of  steers  and  one  lot  is  on  grass  alone,  another  is  on 
grass  and  receives  a  ration  of  corn,  the  third  lot  is  in  dry  quarters 
and  receives  corn  and  prairie  hay.    Part  of  these  steers  v/ill  be 
slaughtered  at  the  college  in  early  September  and  the  rest  of  them 
v;ill  be  saved  till  the  last  of  the  month,  after  which  the  reports  on 
this  experiment  will  be  available...." 

An  editorial  in  Forest  and  Streajn  for  October  says:  "It  .msj 
not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  a  substantial  herd  of  wild  elk  which 
has  developed  through  the  stocking  of  seven  aninmls  released  in  the 
Otsego  State  game  refuge  in  Otsego  County  eleven  years  ago.  The 
numDer  of  animals  now  ranging  'that  locality  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  150  to  400,  but  no  definite  census  has  been  made  so  that 
these  estimtes  may  be  altogether  too  high.    Groups  of  from  20  to 
40  animals  have  been  seen  at  different  places  and  game  wardens 
have  located  plentiful  signs  of  brov/sing  and  bedding.    These  elk 
winter  on  rolling  hardwood  land  where  they  subsist  largely  on  soft 
maple  browse.    A  more  thorough  survey  is  to  be  made  of  the  refuge 
to  deterraine  accurately,  if  possible,  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
herd.    In  some  instances  these  elk  have  wandered  outside  the  refuge, 
but  they  have  not  strayed  far  from  their  proper  range." 

An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  for  September  7  says: 
Chairman  Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  said  last  week  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  grain  growers  of  the  country  should  be  made  more 
moderately  comfortable  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  pointing  out  at  the  time  the  fact  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  grain  cooperatives  had  agreed  to  the  major  fea- 
tures of  a  plan  foy  the  organization  of  a  $20,000,000  national 
grain  growers'  marketing  association  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
board  had  decided  to  loan  10  cents  a  bushel  on  open  grain  or  grain 
stored  in  storage  and  not  hedged  or  contracted  for.    This,  Mr. 
Legge  felt,  answered  the  question  as  to  whether  the  board  really 
would  be  of  benefit  this  year  to  the  grain  men. ...We  have  at  no 
time  proclaimed  the  probable  accomplishments  of  the  Farm  Board 
and  we  hold  in  reserve  the  right  of  commiendation  or  criticism, 
but  insofar  as  it  has  progressed  we  feel  that  it  has  dealt  care- 
fully and  wisely  with  the  situation  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
ultiino,te  outcome  will  prove  as  successful  as  the  sponsors  of  the 
farm  relief  legislation  have  claimed  it  will  be," 


-A-i'i  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  September  10 
Machinery  says:  "Exports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  the 
Export  month  of  June,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Departm.ent  of 
Commerce,  amounted  to  $12,041,000  compared  with  $10,294,878  a 
year  ago.  This  brings  the  total  for  the  first  half  of  1929  up 
to  $72,068,581  against  $54,000,000  in  same  period  of  1929.  In 
the  first  half  of  1927  the  total  was  $11,743,000.    These  figures 
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are  worthy  of  study  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  now  committed  to  a 
policy  of  cooperative  mrketing. .  .But  the  significance  of  the  fig- 
ures of  machinery  exports  lies  not  in  wheat  alone,  hut  in  all  farm 
products  of  which  we  have  an  exportable  surplus.    That  increase  of 
500  per  cent  in  ras,chinery  exports  between  the  first  half  of  1927  and 
of  1929  plainly  tells  us  that  a  new  agriculture  has  been  born  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,    G-overnments  and  peoples  seem  to  be  realiz~ 
ing  that  the  first  step  in  the  social  and  economic  upbuilding  mast  be 
founded  on  a  food  supply.    Accordingly,  they  are  setting  out  to  get  it. 
Even  in  primitive  countries,  the  wooden  plow  and  hand  sicMe  are  being 
displaced  by  Am.eri can-made  machinery.    The  list  of  exrports  ranges,  from 
beeheeping  and  poultry  eq.uipment  to  farm  engines  and  32  horsepower 
tractors,    A  revolution  is  going  on  in  tra,nsportation,  communication 
and  industry  and  apparently  is  now  spreading  into  agriculture.  If 
consuming  nations  in  the  future  produce  more  of  their  food,  they  will 
need  to  bu;^'-  less.    If  producers  other  than  ourselves  raise  more,  there 
will  be  less  call  for  our  surplus.    The  rapid  adoption  of  modern  ma- 
chinery" shows  this  is  what  is  coming.     In  such  case  it  would  seem  well 
to  begin  at  the  other  end — the  bottom— which  is  the  production  end 
and  start  a  camxpaign  of  education  there." 

riorida  Henry  S.  Villard,  writing  in  The  Uation  for  September  4, 

says  in  part:  " , ,  ,As  a  matter  of  fact,  Florida  appears  economically 
sounder  to~day  than  before  the  boom.     In  the  more  important  financial 
centers — Jr cksonville,  Miami,  Tanpa,  and  St,  Petersburg — the  principal 
banks  are  standing  firm  in  the  present  hysteria;  the  liquid  assets 
within  the  State  provide  every  assurance  of  being  ample  to  weather  the 
squall.    The  heroic  m.easures  taken  to  eradicate  the  fruit  fly  have 
led  to  the  lifting  of  the  quarantine  on  September  1  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  large  share  of  the  citrus-fruit  market  will  still  be  saved  next 
year  for  Florida.    The  pernicious  pyramiding  of  real-estate  values 
has— terirporarily  at  least — disappeared.    Agriculturo.l  industries  are 
flourishing.     In  spite  of  such  passing  ills  as  fruit  flies  and  bank 
closings  the  impression  one  gets  is  nevertheless  that  of  a  fundamental- 
ly healthy  State.    There  may  be,  ii  time,  as  the  boosters  maintain, 
industries  of  real  importance  in  Florida — such  as  may  flourish  through 
the  a,dvantages  of  a  reduced  overhead  made  possible  by  a  favorable 
climate  and  the  accessibility  of  rapidly  developing  ocean  ports.  The 
present  business  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  dairying,  lumbering, 
and  the  production  of  naval  stores  and  phosphate  rock,  may  expand  to 
unexpected  proportions,  and  the  permanent  population  of  the  State  may 
.yet  vastly  increase..." 

Medical  An  editorial  in  American  Farming  for  September  says:  "Dr. 

Care  In  Michael  M.  Davis  whose  story  on  adequate  medical  services  in  the 
Rural  rural  districts,  appears  in  this  issue,  is  a  member  of  She  Corn- 

Districts    mittee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care  and  the  first  preliminary  report 
of  the  five  year  study  has  been  issued.    Of  course  there  are  two 
fundamental  ways  of  attacking  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  medical  care. 
One  is  to  cut  the  cost  of  medical  service  and  the  other  is  to  aid 
farmers  in  getting  a  higher  economic  return  for  their  labors  so  that 
they  can  afford  medical  care  comparable  with  that  afforded  in  the 
cities.    The  farmers'  family,  according  to  the  United  States  Department 
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of  Agriculture,  pays  on  an  average  of  $61.60  a  ji^ear  for  medical  serv- 
ices,   Unquestionaloly  a  large  percentage  of  rural  people  go  v\ritliout 
raedical  service  which  they  should  have.    Part  of  the  trouole  is  that 
doctors  and  hospitals  are  not  availahle  to  the  folks  of  the  farm  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  cost  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  income  of  the 
farmer.     It  is  had  enough  in  the  hospitals  of  the  cities ..  .Tlia.t  the 
country  districts  are  not  receiving  their  proportionate  share  of 
proper  medical  services  is  now  Just  "beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  country 
people  themselves.    The  clinics  cf  the  city  have  remedied  many  of  the 
CQi-rcctable  defects  of  physical  health  that  have  heen  looked  after  in 
the  cities.    Doctor  Davis,  the  trained  national  health  authority  with 
his  rerae.rfehly  wide  experience  in  health  matters  discusses  four  pes- 
sihle  rerfledies  for  the  rural  handicap  in  medical  Ssjrvice.    His  last 
and  leading  suggestion  is  "based  u.pon  the  country-wide  health  unit  re- 
volvii^  o.hout  the  county  hospital  designed  to  serve  hoth  people  of 
the  country  and  of  the  larger  towns.    There  are  in  the  United  States 
2,500  rural  counties  or  districts  comparable  to  rural  health  centers 
where ^health  organizations  are  sadly  needed.    There  are  only  467 
counties  or  districts  provided  with  whole  time  health  officers.  There 
are  over  a  thousand  cou.nties  without  a  county  hospital.    The  question 
of  health  lays  not  only  a  vital  hut  an  economic  tax  upon  the  Nation. 
Medical  service  costs  the  country  over  two  and  a  half  hillion  doi:...rs 
a^year.    Decreased  ea.rning  capacity  due  to  disease  adds  a.nother  two 
hillion  dollars.    Death  losses  paid  reach  another  six  hillion  dollars, 
a  toto.l  of  ahout  ten  hillion  dollars  a  year.     The  annual  income  of  the 
United  States  is  ahout  ninety  hillion  dollars." 

"^^"^  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  September  7  says: 
The  Araerican  Woolen  Compare's  opening  prices  on  cloths  for  men's 
suits  showed  a  reduction  of  2-|  @  3  per  cent  from  last  year's  level. 
Ihis  company  and  other  manufacturers  express  the  opinion  that  reduc- 
tion in  cost  of  wool  does  not  Justify  a  greater  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cloth.    Wool  has  declined  more  than  2^  @  3  per  cent,  but 
other  things  than  wool  control  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  still  losing  money.    The  v?ool  m^irket  has  shown  mxore 
strength  lately.    The  fine  wools  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  moved 
largely  at  32  ©  33^^  in  the  country  hut  hids  of  34j^  were  made  later 
and  some  wool  is  held  for  more," 
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mum}  quoTaTioiMs 

Farm 

Produces  Sept.  12 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  sla.ughter  steers 

(ll00"1500  IIds.)  good  and  choice  $13.25~$17;  cows,  good  and  c-cioice 
$3.75«$11.75;  heifers  (850  ll)s.  down)  good  and  choice  $13-$15.25; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $16-$18;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and 
choice  $10,25~$12,    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediw,  good  and 
choice  $9'-$10.15;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medi-ujn  to  choice  $8.40- 
$10.10;  sliiughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  mediiani,  good  and  choice  $8-$9.50; 
slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.85-$13.85;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.25-$13,50. 

Maine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $2.75-$3.25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.25-$2.55  f .o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Hound  Tihitos  $2-,55-$2.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.20-$2.50 
f .o.b«    Hew  York  Domestic  type  cabbage  closed  at  $35-$50  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  $25-$27  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  Elberta  peaches  ranged  $1.25-$3.50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
markets,    l^ew  York  Eibertas  $2-$2.50  in  Hew  York  City.  Michigan 
Elbertas  $1,75^$3*75  in  midwestern  cities.    Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
Jonatho,n  apples  sold  at  06-$6.5O  per  barrel  in  Kew  York  City.  Illi- 
nois Jonathans  $2.25-$3  per  bushel  basket  in  the  Middle  West. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  xTew  York  were: 
92  score,  45f^^';  91  scors,  45t(^;  90  score,  44^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats  24^5^24^^;  Single  Daisies  23-|(^-24{zJ ;  Young  Americas  24{zJ- 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desigriated  markets 
advanced  4  points  to  I7,97(p  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  was  16.92f.    October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  3  points  to  18,59^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change 1  point  to  18.49^,  and  on  the  Cliicago  Board  of  Trade  declined 
6  points  to  18.62{z5. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  v/heat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.40|-$1.42|.    No. 2  red  winter  at  Chicago  $1.34^- 
$1.35-1;  Kajisas  City  $1.31-$1.33.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12§  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1.27-$1.29.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
at  Chicago  $1.35|-$1.36.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  $1.03|-$1.03|; 
Minneapolis  9&|^-97(iJ;  Kansas  City  99^-$l.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago 
48^-50^;  Minneapolis  92-|^^-93|^;  Kansas  City  $1.02-$1.03.    No. 3  white 
oats,  Minneapolis  48  i/q<^^A9  l/s^^;  Kansas  City  51{^-52i^.  (Prepared  by 
Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Api  rova!  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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i  GBAIH  COR-  A  Cliicago  dispatch  to-day  states  that  organization  of 

'  BOEATIOU  the  $20,000,000  farmers'  national  grain  marketing  corporation, 

by  which  means  the  cooperative  grain  marketing  associations  of 
the  United  States  expect  to  obtain  financial  aid  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  in  setting  up  a  shigle  large  stabilizing  system,  will  be  completed  at 
a  meeting  in  Chicago  in  the  next  week  or  ten  days. 

WOOL  GROTOE  Wool  growers  throughout  the  Nation  are  invited  to  a  meeting 

ORGANIZATION     called  by  the  I'ederal  Farm  Board,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  early  in 
October,  to  plan  a  uniform  cooperative  mc^rketing  system  for  sheep 
men,  L.  B.  Palmer,  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  president,  announced  at  Chicago, 
according  to  the  press  to-day. 


FAEIM  BUREAU  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  resolution  adopted  at 

AND  TARIFF         the  close  of  the  two-day  session  of  directors  of  the  American  Farm 
Bareau  Federation  at  Chicago  last  night  approved  the  view  taken  by 
a  group  of  farm  organizations  in  Washington  this  week  tha^t  the 
proposed  tariff  on  farm  products  is  inadequate...." 


MQSCLB  SHOALS  A  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  dispatch  September  12  reports: 

"Immediate  development  of  natural  resources  at  Muscle  Shoals  and 
Boulder  Dam^  was  urged  in  resolutions  presented  at  Wednesday's 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Power  ,^rgineers  at  Chattanooga.    The  res- 
olutions, offered  by  a  committee  headed  by  Jo-in  Calahan  of  Jersey  City,  declared 
that  the  associo,tion  recognizes  the  advantag;es  of  the  South  in  natural  resources, 
and  especially  in  potential  hydro-electric  power  and  pledged  the  association's 
support  of  a  movemient  for  the  ea.rly  settlement  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  project.  La- 
mediate  action  on  the  California  project  also  was  declared  urgent," 


ECONOMIC  A  Geneva  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Great  Britain  and 

CONFERENCE         France  yesterday  took  a.nother  inrportant  step  toward  realization 
•A.SKEID  of  a  European  cor^f ederation  of  states  along  the  lines  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  a  project  placed  officially  before  the 
leoxgue  by  Prem.ier  Aristide  Briand,  of  France,    A  joint  resolution 
recommended  to  the  economic  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  called  for  a  world 
economic  conference,  the  principal  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  lower  tariff 
barriers  and  thus  constitute  'the  first  collective  agreement  for  diminishing  hin- 
drances to  trade  and  facilitating  economic  relations  by  all  practical  means.'... 
The  resolution  urged  nations  not  to  increase  their  protective  tariffs  above  the 
present  level  for  a.  period  of  two  years  nor  to  impose  new  protective  duties  or 
to  create  new  impediments  to  tra~de  duriiig  this  period..." 


J 
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Section  2 

Parm  Taxes  !Farm  taxes  can  loe  reduced  when  farmers  follovvr  the  lead  of 

"business  men  in  dealing  with  specific  local  problems  of  taxation  ard 
puhlic  expenditures  through  organized  effort,  declared  Dr.  Blaine  F. 
Moore,  of  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  an  address 
at  Saranac  Inn,  N.Y. ,  Septemher  11,  "before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  national  Tax  Association  at  a  session  devoted  to  farm  taxation* 
"The  pre&sure  of  taxes  upon  business  prosperity  started  the  business 
man's  activity  in  this  direction,"  Doctor  Moore  sa.id.    "If  farm  taxes 
are  even  more  oppressive — as  we  are  repeatedly  told  they  are — the 
time  has  come  for  the  farmer  also  to  "bring  his  intelligent  self- 
interost,  his  knowledge  of  local  needs  and  his  business  judgment  to 
the  assistance  of  public  officials  who,  time  and  again,  have  demon- 
strated their  v^illingncss,  even  eagerness,  to  cooperate  with  all  con- 
structive elements  in  their  communities  to  "bring  about  fairer  taxa- 
tion and  more  economical  public  expenditures."    Doctor  Moore  indi- 
cated that  the  farmer's  tax  "burden  "springs  primarily  from  local 
sources,  and  here  is  both  his  opportunity  and  responsibility,  ^rom 
80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  direct  taxes  paid  "by  agriculture  are  levied, 
collected  and  expended  by  local  units  of  government  in  which  farmiers 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  voters.     If  they  want  taxes  reduced — 
and  the  only  v/ay  is  to  reduce  expenditures  accordingly — their  local 
organizations  can  exert  a  tremendous    influence  in  that  direction  by 
insisting  that  local  budgets    be  framed  with  reasonable  relation  to 
local  taxpaying  capacity,  that  "bonds  be  issued  only  when  strictly 
necessa.r;^''  a.nd  that  administi>ative,  overhead  costs  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  consistent  with  the  efficient  functioning  of  government." 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  September  8  says:  "Consumers 
want  a  larger,  milder  onion  than  formerly,  the  New  England  council 
has  advised  farmers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.    This  demand  must  be 
supplied  if  the  onion  growers  of  this  region  are  to  compete  with 
those  of  Hew  York,  Texas,  Egypt,  Indiana,  California,  Michigan  and 
Spain,  the  council  a^dds.     In  order  of  importance  the  foregoing  are 
the  foremost  regions  in  the  onion  market.    The  Connecticut  Valley 
onion  growers  lost  an  average  of  $37.72  per  acre  last  year.  Onion 
acreage  decreased  while  it  gained  elsewhere.     It  is  proposed  as  a 
remedy  to  improve  the  type  of  onion  raised,  to  study  soil  disease 
and  insect  control,  and  to  improve  grading," 

Stock  Roger  W,  Babson  is  quoted  in  Commerce  and  Einance  for 

Market  •      September  11  as  saying:  "Sooner  or  later  the  stock  market  boom 
will  collapse  like  the  Florida  boom.     It  is  constantly  becoming 
harder  and  harder  to  pick  stocks  which  will  give  a  profit.  Some 
day  the  time  is  com.ing  when  the  ma.rket  will  begin  to  slide  off, 
sellers  will  exceed  bu;y-ers,  and  paper  profits  will  begin  to  dis- 
appear.   Then  there  will  immediately  be  a  stampede  to  save  what 
paper  profits  then  exist.     Investment  trusts  will  first  begin  to 
sell.    They  have  so  broadly  advertised  their  paper  profits  that 
they  will  be  very  anxious  to  cash  in  on  them, , .The  real  bargains 
to-day  are  in  the  bond  field.    High-grade  bonds  can  be  bought 
to-day  to  yield  6  per  cent  and  many  which  are  perfectly  safe  can 
be  bought  to  yield  7  or  even  8  per  cent." 
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Prof «  Irving  Pisher,  in  the  same  issue,  says:  "Stock  prices 
are  not  too  high.    There  iriay  be  a  recession  but  ^all  Street  will  not 
experience  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  crash.    The  present  high  levels 
of  stock  prices  and  corresponding  low  levels  of  dividend  returns  are 
due  largely  to  two  factors.    One  is  the  anticipation  of  large  dividend 
returns  in  the  iimnediate  future  and  the  other  is  the  reduction  of 
risk  to  the  investor,  largely  brought  about  through  investment  di- 
versification made  possible  for  the  investor  by  the  investment  trusts. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  of  increasing  prosperity  and  consequent  in- 
creasing earning  power  of  corporations  and  individuals.    This  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  i:ia.s3  production  and  inventions  such  as  the  world 
niaver  before  has  witnessed, ,  .The  margin  of  safety  between  high-grade 
bonds  and  common  stocks  is  rapidly  being  ©equalized  both  in  actuality 
and  in  the  popular  mind.    The  futijire,  I  am  convinced,  v/ill  see  this 
margin  completely  removed,  vdth  the  result  that  common  stocks  will 
be  regarded  as  decidedly  safe  forms  of  investment." 
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Products  Sept,  13 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13,25-$17;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.75-$ll,75;  heifers  (350  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13-$15.25; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $16--$18;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and 
choice  $10,25-$12;  hea.vy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $9,25-$10,25;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  m.edium  to  choice 
$8. 50-$10, 25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$B-$9,50,    Slaughter  laumbs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13-$14. 
Feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11-$13,25, 

Maine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $2.85-$3.35  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.45-$2.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $2.60-$2,90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2,40-$2.60 
f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  sold  at 
$3,50>-$3»75  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1.25-$1,50  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West,    iTew  York  domestic 
typo  cabbage  brought  $30-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
$23-$25  f.o.b.  Rochester,    llew  York  and  Massachusetts  sacked  yellow 
onions  ranged  $1.75-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 
Indiana  and  Iowa  yellows  $1.75~$1»85  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  18  points  to  18.15{^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  da^'  one 
year  ago  the  prica  stood  at  16,83^,    October  future  contracts  on  the 
Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  26  points  to  18.85^zJ,  on  the  Hew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  16  points  to  18. 65^^,  and  on  the. Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  18  points  to  18.80j;;-. 

G-rain  prices:    Ho, 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  $1.30- 
$1,32.    Ho. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|^  protein)  at  Ehnsas  City  $1.28-$1.29. 
Ho. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  $1,02^;  Minneapolis  93i(^~95|{zJ ;  Kansas  City 
98(^-99^.    Ho. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.02f;  Minneapolis  96^^zf-97f{^ ; 
Kansas  City  $1.01-$1,02,    Ho. 3  white  oats^  Chicago  48{zf-50(f; 
Minneapolis  47  7/8{is-49  z/s^;  Kansas  City  51{^-52j^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 
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WOOL  LOANS  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  are  committed  to  lend 

approximately  $9,000,000  to  farmers'  cooperative  wool  growers  as- 
sociations to  facilitate  marketing  during  the  year,  according  to 
the  press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "H.  Paul  Bestor,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  v/ho  made  the  announcement  yesterday,  said  greater  use  is  'oeing 
made  of  the  "banks  this  year  than  in  any  other  since  their  establishment  in  1923. 
The  $9,000,000  is  to  "be  loaned  to  eight  wool  marketing  organizations,  located 
chiefly  in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific  doast,  including  the  State  associa- 
tions of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana,  Nevada,  Colorado  and  North  Dakota;  and  to  the  co- 
operative growers,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oreg." 


IHE  TARIFF  The  Associated  Press  to-^ay  reports:  "Party  clashes  over 

the  advisability  of  continuing  the  seven-year-old  policy  permitting 
the  President  to  readjust  tariff  rates  after  investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  loom,  this  week  in  the  Senate.    This  policy  was  inaugurated  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  flexible  clause  in  the  Fordney-Mc Cumber  Act  of  1922  and 
retained  with  wider  authority  in  the  bill  now  pending, . .To-day  the  third  reading 
will  be  started  for  consideration  of  those  highly  controversial  sections  passed 
over  last  week  and  amendments  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  minority.  Chairman 
Smoot  of  the  finance  committee  believes  action  on  the  administrative  and  special 
provisions  should  be  concluded  in  a  week  and  consideration  of  the  thousands  of 
proposed  ra,te  changes  begun  by  September  23." 


MILK  SUPPLY  Prolonged  droughts  have  created  the  most  difficult  milk  sup» 

AND  DROUGHT       ply  problem  that  has  confront sd  dairy  farmers  in  many  years,  Fred 
H*  Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa« 
tion.  Inc.,  said  yesterday,  according  to  the  New  York  press  to-day 


NEW  YORK  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  evidence  concerning 

MILK  OPERA-       the  operations  of  the  New  York  Milk  Chain  Association,  which  was 
TIONS  turned  over  to  District  Attorney  Banton  last  week  by  Health  Commis» 

sioner  Wynne,  will  be  studied  in  detail  this  week  with  a  view  to 

further  action,  according  to  Mr.  Banton. 


WORLD  COURT  A  G-eneva  dispatch  September  15  says:  "The  United  States  of 

INVITATION        America,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nation 

September  14  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court 

of  International  Justice  at  The  Hagua, ,»," 
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Argentina  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  to  the  press  of  September  13  says: 

Farm  Aid      "Scononiic  conseq.uences  of  the  prolonged  drought  x:iave  "brought  public 

attention  to  tv/o  events  in  the  last  few  days.    These  are  an  unusually 
rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  flaxseed  and  a  formal  petition  from 
the  Argentine  dairy  industry  informing  national  and  provincial  banks 
that  the  dairymen  mast  have  large  credits  for  heavy  purchases  of  dry 
feed  stuffs  to  keep  dairy  cattle  alive  or  they  will  go  into  bankruptcy, 
losir^'  tl.e  enormous  capital  invested  in  the  dairy  business...," 

British  Ifeture  (London)  for  August  31  contains  a  comprehensive  survey 

State  of  scientific  service  and  its  relation  to  other  services  in  the  Civil 

Scientific  Service  of  Great  Britain.    This  says  in  part:  "...When  the  Civil 
Service  '     Service  National  Whitley  Council  was  constituted  its  first  task  was 

to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  adjustment 
of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  service  of  civil  servants  to  standards 
approxir.-t'.ting  to  those  of  persons  Y/ith  equivalent  qualifications  a/nd 
responsibilities  outside.    The  position  of  the  cleric^-l  and  executive 
officers  of  the  service  was  greatly  improved  as  the  result  of  the  rec- 
omraendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Whitley  Council,  and  tha.t 
of  administrative  officers,  although  not  specifically  dealt  with  in 
the  report,  was  improved  also.    But  for  some  reason  the  council  did 
not  consider  at  the  same  time  the  claims  of  scientific  and  technical 
grades  for  improved  conditions.     It  was  some  time  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Institution  of  Professional  Civil  Servants  on  the 
National  Tfcitley  Council  managed  to  obtain  any  consideration  for  these 
grades. . .The  deputation  further  asked  that  recruitment  of  the  scien- 
tific personnel  for  the  Civil  Service  should  be  placed  on  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  satisfactory  basis.     Tlie  system  under  which  candidates 
for  the  diplomatic  service  are  chosen  is  one  which  in  broad  outline 
commends  itself  apparently  to  the  Institution. . .There  is  much  else 
that  is  interesting  in  the  statement  submitted  by  the  Institution, 
but  these  are  its  revolutionary  proposals.     It  can  be  said  that  they 
are  such  as  to  merit  the  closest  attention  of  the  scientific  world. 
If  axlopted  by  the  State,  they  would  probably  go  far  to  remove  the 
grovying  antagonism  between  the  majority  of  State  scientific  workers 
and  the  administration.     If  a  Ministry  of  Science  were  created  the 
State  would  be  eriabled  to  offer  an  honorable  career  to  men  trained 
in  science  and  attract  the  very  best  brains  to  its  service.  The 
findings  of  the  Carpenter  Committee  will  be  awaited  v/ith  the  greatest 
interest, " 


Canadian  A  Calgary,  Alberta,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  September  13 

Hieat  says:  "Eie  Canadian  wheat  pool  has  been  a  real  'bull'  factor  in  the 

Pool  world  imrket,  Henry  Wise,  president  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta, 

said  September  12  in  an  address  at  Calgary  before  the  1929  conven- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce,   'if  Canada  with  its  limited 
amount  of  v/heat,  could  exercise  a  real  influence  over  world  prices, 
it  would  seem  evident  tha.t  the  inauguration  of  a  universal  pooling 
systcsm  of  selling  would  enable  the  farmer  to  get  the  actual  value  of 
wheat  as  compared  v;ith  the  prices  he  had  to  pay,'  he  added.  " 
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Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Septexnber  14  says: 

Production  "There  is  nothing  really  new  in  the  report  that  Soviet  production  will 
carry  on  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty  days  of  the  year., .There  is  continuous  production  elsewhere 
which  ought  to  have  a  serious  implication  for  our  own  textile  manufac- 
turers, if  they  ever  notice  such  things.     It  has  cut  the  heart  out  of 
Lancashire's  cotton  export  trade  to  the  Far  East,    The  Japanese  cotton 
mills  work  continuously,  in  three  shifts,  and  the  cotton  spinner  there 
receives  wages  ahout  one-third  of  those  paid  in  England,  which  in  turn 
are  rather  lower  than  wages  in  our  southern  cotton  mills,  although  the 
difference  is  not  considerable .     In  this  respect  mill  workers  of  ITew 
Bedford  and  parts  adjacent  would  prohalsly  make  the  hest  showing,  Japan 
has  the  latest  machinery  and  a  unified  production  which  makes  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  wastefulness  in. that  respect  look  foolish.  Practical- 
ly all  the  cotton  production  is  merged  in  ahout  four  companies,  and  the 
distrihution  is  also  consolidated  with  such  admirahle  efficiency  that 
British  cotton  goods  are  iDecoming  unknown  in  China.    Japan  is  also  sup- 
plyin:^  the  Indian  market  and  driving  out  the  British  product,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  her  raanuf ac.tturers  take  the  trouble  to  find  what 
people  want  and  give  them  exactly  tha,t,..," 

Hilmer  V,  Swenson,  writing  on  the  proposed  florist  merger  in 
The  Florists  Exchange  for  September  7,  says:  "The  flower  business,  to 
a  large  degree,  depends  on  personality  and  art. ...Our  plan  does  recog- 
nize, very  plainly,  these  factors  as  essential,  and  preserves  them. 
Where  distributing  and  production  facilities  are  efficient,  this  plan 
will  not  materially  disturb  them.    Where  distribution  is  chaotic  and 
production  not  scientific,  this  plan  will. .readjust  that  condition  for 
the  betterment  of  our  needs  and  the  general  needs  of  that'  vicinity. 
Those  who  have  the  right  to  be  in  business  will  be  awakened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  well  organized  group  and.,. will  progress  and  build  their 
business  greater  than  it  is  to-day,  even  though  they  do  not  become  mem-! 
bers  of  our  group.    There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  common 
stock  of  this  florist  merger  sliould  not  be  traded  in  on  a  basis  of  at 
least  16  times  the  dividend  rate.    We  now  have  close  to  200  applica- 
tions in  our  files,  and  a,  like  number  of  favorable  prospects." 

Flour  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  September  7  says:  "A  Brooms- 

Output         hall  cable  makes  the  interesting  announcement  that  the  English  milling 
industry  will  adopt  a  plan  of  rationalization  to  control  flour  output, 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  English  millers,  according  to  this  cable,  have 
merged  their  interests  on  an  output  basis,  but  not  on  price  fixing. 
Overproduction  has  been  a  curse  in  the  milling  industiy  here  and  abroad 
American  millers  can  not  lawfully  agree  to  curtail  output  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  overproduction.    All  they  can  do  is  to  operate  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  evils  of  overproduction  and  exercise  some  degree  of  cau- 
tion in  attempting  to  run  full  time  when  60  per  cent  average  operation 
is  known  to  supply  all  requirements  of  domestic  and  export  dtmand. 
This  evil  was  relieved  to  some  extent  in  America  by  a  stoppage  of  mill 
building,  and  capacity  reductions  by  fire  and  failure.     If  90  per  cent 
of  the  English  millers  agree  to  controlled  output  and  will  merge  their 
interests  for  that  puarpose,  it  is  a  notable  achievement  to  eliminate 
overproduction.     It  was  a  cherished  hope  in  America,  but  hopeless  from 
a  legal  standpoint.    The  details  of  the  British  plan  will  be  of  keen 
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interest,  for  it  is  hard  to  fix  a  tasis  for  individual  restraint,  that 
will  fit  the  aggressive  and  slow  going.    At  long  range  it  appears  that 
English  millers  did  not  attempt  j-^rice  fixing,  which  under  Goverrjnent 
supervision  is  lawful,  hecause  it  will  not  stand  up.    There  is  always 
a  conflict  on  price,  with  differences  in  materials  cost  and  in  operat- 
ing cost.     It  seems  much  simpler  to  agree  on  output  than  on  price.  It 
is  an  ex;oeriment,  but  it  looks  like  a  sound  program  if  the  millers  are 
satisfied  with  their  output  "basis." 

Reindeer  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Jarmer  for  September  7  says:  "The 

Industry      Canadian  &overnment  is  starting  to  driv©  a  herd  of  3,000  reindeer  from 
the  western  coast  of  Alaska  to  lAackenzie  River  delta,  1,500  miles 
east.    This  country,  which  lies  north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  grov/s  wild 
mosses  V;hich  furnish  food  for  the  reindeer.    The  Canadian  G-overnment 
believes  that  great  herds  of  reindeer  can  be  supported  in  this  country, 
making  an  important  source  of  meat  supply.  Vilhjalraor  Stefanson, 
Arctic  explorer,  says  that  the  food-producing  possibilities  of  the 
3'ar  Horth  have  hardly  been  touched,  and  that  much  of  our  meat  in  the 
future  v:ill  come  from  this  country...." 

Wheat  Survey  of  the  Hieat  Situation  is  issued  by  the  Food  Research 

Survey         Institute  of  Stanford  University,  California,  of  date  September.  By 
way  of  introduction,  this  wheat  study  says:  "World  wheat  pricep  de- 
clined in  j^pril  and  May  1929,  but  rose  precipitously  in  June  and  July 
as  the  new-crop  outlook  in  North  America,  especially  Canada,  turned 
remaria.bly  ^infavorablo.    Tlie  movemont  of  wheat  in  international  trade 
v/as  so:';iew'".at  restricted,  but  net  exports  for  the  crop  year  1928-29 
nevertheless  reached  a  record  figure,  about  935  million  bushels.  Ex- 
traordin?arily  hea,vy  stocks  of  wheat  in  exporting  countries  continued 
to  characterize  the  crop  year  1928-29,  which  closed  with  by  far  the 
largest  outward  carryover  of  post-war  years.    The  new  crop  year  thus 
opens  with  this  huge  accumulation  of  stocks,  but  also  with  a  Northern 
Hemisphere  crop  (ex-Russia,  China,,  and  Asia  Minor)  among  the  smallest 
in  recent  yaurs.     Cana.da  has  a  notably  short  crop  and  the  United  States 
a  rather  small  one;  but  Europe  may  harvest  one  of  the  largest  crops 
of  recent  years,  especially  in  the  importing  countries.    With  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  crops  not  yet  mode,  the  outlook  for  trade  and 
prices  remains  obscure.    The  international  statistical  position  in 
1929-30  will  alm.ost  certainly  prove  tighter  than  those  of  1923-24  and 
1928-29;  but  in  the  absence  of  extreme  crop  damage  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  it  will  probably  prove  less  tight  than  those  of  1924-25 
and  1925-25,    The  voluiTie  of  international  trade  will  prove  considera- 
bly siTialler  than  in  1928-29,  but  can  liardly  be  foreseen  within  a  nar- 
rower ran,.,e  than  750-850  million  bushels.     In  so  far  as  the  intorna,- 
tional  statistical  position  may  be  held  to  dominate  prices,  the  level 
of  international  cash  wheat  prices  in  the  ensuing  six  months  seems 
likely  to  range  well  above  the  levels  of  1923-24  ajid  1928-29,  but  be- 
low the  levels  of  1924r-25  and  1925-26  unless  severe  crop  damage  oc- 
curs in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    The  resemblances  now  apparent  be- 
tween the  opening  weeks  of  the  crop  years  1924-25  and  1929-30  are  no 
less  striking  than  the  differences." 
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BOEAH  ON  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Differences  over 

TARIFF  the  tariff  reached  fever  heat  in  the  Senate  yesterday  as 

Senators  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  clashed 
over  the  treatment  accorded  agriculture  and  industry  in  the  pend- 
ing revision  bill.    As  spokesman  for  the  Ropuhlican  independent  group,  Mr.  Borah 
told  the  Senate  the  measure  was  far  out  of  lino  with  the  pledges  rradc  to  agri- 
culture by  both  parties  in  the  last  campaign,  that  farm  products  were  inadequate- 
ly provided  for  o,nd  that  what  increases  were  proposed  in  farm  rates  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  raises  in  industrial  levies..." 


FARM  BOARD  Chairman  McNary,  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee, 

COEFIRMTIONS    called  a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  Thursday  to  consider  the 

nomir-ations  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  according 

to  the  press  to-day. 


FARM  BOARD  The  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday  approved  a  supplemental 

APPROVES  loan  to  the  Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Association, 

LOAN  Stuttgart,  Arkansas,  v/hich  has  qualified  for  a  commodity  loan 

from  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,    The  supplemental  advance  is 
ten  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  rice,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  obtained  from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank.     In  case  of  rice  con- 
tracted by  the  association  for  future  delivery  to  a  reputable  buyer,  the  board 
will  make  an  advance  v;hich,  together  with  that  from  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank, 
v/ill  equal  ninety  per  cent  of  the  contract  price.    The  supplemental  loan  made  to 
the  Arkansas  Rice  G-rowers  Cooperative  Association  is  similar  to  that  previously 
granted  the  Rice  Growers  Association  of  California.    All  other  rice  cooperatives 
qualifying  for  loans  from  the  Interm.ediate  Credit  Banks  are  eligible  for  supple- 
mental loans.    The  loans  to  rice  growers  are  on  a  basis  comparable  to  those  ad- 
vanced to  wheat  and  cotton  growers.    The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  taken  under  ad- 
visement a  second  application  of  the  Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion for  a  facilities  loan.   (Press,  Sept.  17.) 


FARM  LOAN  "More  coopera.tive  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 

BOAH)  LOANS       making  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  intermediate  credit  banks 

this  year  than  ever  before,"  H.  Paul  Bestor,  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Farm  loan  Board,  said  yesterday.     "The  banks  already  have 
made  commitments  to  them  amounting  to  approximately  $4,000,000,"  Mr.  Bestar  said. 
"These  loans  are  m.?xle  on  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  stored  in  acceptable  ware- 
houses pending  sale  over  a  period  of  months.    Advances  by  the  intermediate  credit 
banks  usually  run  about  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  current  market  price."  (Press- 
Sept.  17.) 
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Cow  Testing  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  September  10  says: 

Associa-      "Hewaygo  County,  Michigan,  the  first  county  in  the  United  States  to 
tions  organize  a  cow  testing  association,  is  still  active  in  promoting  its 

dairy  industry.    At  present  it  has  three  herd  improvement  associations 
and  it  holds  an  annual  picnic  at  which  time  a  dairy  program  is  provid- 
ed as  well  as  an  exhibit  of  dairy  cattle.     The  object  of  this  v/ork  is 
to  teach  the  valiie.  of  breeders  of  proven  blood  and  the  value  of  sires 
that  beget  high  pj-oduclng  and  good  type  progeny.     It  would  be  difficult 
indeed,  to  measure  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  that  county  since  the 
advent  of  the  first  cow  testing  association,  for  it  has  changed  the 
style  of  farming  and  has  brought  the  agricultural  interests  together 
and  given  an  understanding  of  the  things  to  be  done  to  make  its  agri- 
culture ncre  profitab]eo     It  is  a  work  that  we  can  commend  and  urge 
ever^'  dairy  county  to  accept.     Testing  cows  for  the  purpose  of  elimina.t 
ing  low  proCj-cers  and  locating  those  whose  blood  should  be  perpetuated 
has  been  of  great  vaJue. ..  .Dairy  programs  and  e^iiibits  of  dairy  cattle 
teach  the  fundamentals  of  dairy  progress.    Agriculture  in  Newaygo 
County  indica.tes  the  results  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  farmers 
v;ork  together  for  a  common  end." 

_Dairy  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  September  14  says: 

Industry      "ConnecticLit  dairy  leaders  are  sending  out  SOS  calls  to  their  milk 
In  Nev/         producers  r.rging  a  maintained  and  if  possible  increased  production. 
England       The  local  nilk  supply  became  so  reduced  in  mid-August  that  four  car- 
loads hoxl  to  be  brought  in  from  outside  the  State — something  that 
never  occurred  before  so  early  in  the  season. .. .Of ficials  figure  the 
present  situation  is  a  challenge  to  Connecticut  producers  to  prove 
their  j.bility  as  aggressive  dairym.en  and  able  to  supply  their  own 
markets.    For  some  years  Connecticut  farmers  have  received  a  higher 
price  for  their  milk  than  have  farmers  anywhere  else  in  the  north. 
This  has  been  possible  largely  on  account  of  the  strict  regulations 
enforced  by  the  dairy  and  food  comiiiissioner  and  by  the  different  city 
boards  of  health.     Of  course,  in  time  of  shortage  the  bars  have  to 
be  let  down  somewhat.    But  unless  Connecticut  farmers  are  able  to  pro- 
duce enough  ixiilk  to  substantially  meet  the  reci.uirement s  of  Connecticut 
consumers  it  will  become  necessary  to  let  down  the  bars  permanently  and 
let  outside  milk  come  in  when  it  wants  to.     That  is  likely  to  result 
in  lower  prices  in  the  ITutmeg  State.    Aside  from  protecting  their 
market  there  is  added  inducement  in  the  announced  further  increase  in 
price  of  %  cent  a  q.uart,  effective  September  1.    Judging  from  the 
action  of  .the  New  England  milk  producers'  e.ssociation  there  is  plenty 
of  extra  milk  available  within  Hew  England  to  supply  Connecticut.  Its 
sales  coirjirdttee  did  not  advance  the  price  in  Boston  September  1. 
Northern  I;Ie\;  England  appears  to  have  escaped  som.e  of  the  drought  in 
southern  sections  and  milk  supply  ha,s  held  about  normal." 

Educational  The  business  of  producing  better-educa^ted  Americans  m.oved 

Funds  forward  last  year  under  the  stimulus  of  funds  provided  by  fifteen 

independent  boards  and  foundations  in  addition  to  regular  Federal 
and  State  boards.    The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  made  this 
announcement  September  14,  adding  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
Advancement  of  Teaching  showed,  in  its  report  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  appropriations  of  $2,685,025.26  for, retiring  allowances 
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and  pensions,  and  pension  studies,  administration  and  publications  and 
of  $1,501,349,35  for  studies  of  legal  and  dental  education. (Press, 
Sept.  15.) 

Farm  Board  In  an  editorial  on  "Test  of  Farm  Relief,"  The  Washington  Post 

Comment       for  Septem'oer  15  says Can  the  Farm  Board  "bring  a"bout  an  improved 
position  for  farm.^rs  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  extension  of 
acreage?     It  mus^'  if  farm  relief  is  to  succeed.    Two  extensive  efforts 
"by  governments  tc  fix  tuc  price  of  agricultural  coiimioditics  point  to 
the  peril  that  lurks  hchind  the  tendency  to  extend  acreage.    The  first 
is  the  Brazilian  coffee  valorization  scheme  and  the  second  is  the 
Stevenson  Act  "by  which  Great  Britain  tried  to  fix  the  price  of  ruhoer. 
..cSimila.-"  perils  face  farm  relief.     The  individual  American  farmer 
must  'oe  I'.'crght  to  r^-.aiize  that  success  depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
upon  his  lir.itar,"on  of  production.    But  even  if  he  comes  to  this  real- 
ization sr  :i:Qss  will  not  'oe  assured.     Canadian  farmers  and  those  of 
other  grain-producing  regions  y/ill  "be  under  no  compulsion  to  limit 
their  a.creagc  and  it  would  he  unnatural  if  under  the  stimulus  of  high- 
er pricop  thoy  should  not  set  out  to  increase  their  production.  In 
that  event  foreign  grain  might  ultimately  come  into  the  market  in  such 
volujne  as  to  he  the  dominating  factor,  making  it  possihle  for  the 
nations  to  avoid  the  purchase  of  American  grain..." 

Mervyn  F.  Hill  writes  of  agriculture  in  Kenya  Colony  in  The 
Field  (London^  for  August  24.    He  says  in  part:  "The  first  essential 
fact  to  grasp  ahout  Kenya  (East  Africa)        that  the  sole  industry  of 
any  economic  imp --rtance  is  agriculture.    As  yet  no  minerals  in  any 
q.uantity  have  heen  discovered,  and  the  colonj^  is  dependent  entirely 
for  its  wealth  on  the  agricultural  products  of  the  land.  Although 
native  agriculture  has  made  vast  strides  in  recent  years,  and  the 
production  from  the  native  reserves  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  article  to  deal  solely  with  those  areas  which  have 
"been  allocated  for  development  hy  European  settlement.     The  chief  agr-i- 
cultural  products  of  these  areas  s.re  maize,  coffee,  sisal  and  wheat. 
In  certain  districts  sugar  cane  is  grown  with  excellent  results,  and 
recent  developments  indicate  that  a  promising  tea.  industry  may  well 
eventuate.    Maize  has  proved  a  most  successful  crop,  particularly 
in  the  llakuru  and  Trans-])Izoia  districts,  and  the  hulk  produced  is  a. 
high-grade  white  variety.    Maize  flour  is  a  staple  food  of  the  native, 
and  after  this  demand  has  heen  satisfied  the  remainder  of  the  crop  is 
exported,  chiefly  for  sale  on  the  London  market.,., If  it  is  not  so 
already,  coffee  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  valuable  of  Kenya's 
exports,    Kenya  coffee  is  particularly  useful  for  blending  purposes, 
and  due  to  its  reputation  for  quality  it  commands  a  ready  sale  on 
the  London  market,,., A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  invested  in  the 
sisal  industry  in  Kenya,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  colony  excellent 
results  have  been  achieved  and  a  high-ciass  fibre  produced.     Sisal  is 
a  crop  which  for  technical  reasons  denoands  a  considerable  outlay  of 
capital  and,  although  o?;ing  to  recent  mechanical  innovations  this  is 
less  so  than  formerly,  it  may  generally  be  regarded  as  a  crop  which 
merits  rather  the  attention  of  the  company  than  the  individual.  There 
is  no  branch  of  agriculture  in  Kenya  which  has  been  the  center  of 
greater  interest  during  recent  years  than  wheat.... The  excellent  work 
perfomicd  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  making  available 
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Varieties  of , wheat  more  suitable  to  the  prevalent  conditions  has 
caused  the  planting  of  ^reatly  increased  areas.    With  continued  re- 
search work  and  further  jjractical  experience,  Kenya  should  soon  reach 
the  position  of  having  a  surplus  Ciuantity  of  wheat  availahlc  for  ex- 
port.   Agriculture  in  Kenya  is  "by  no  means  confined  to  arable  farming. 
Livestock  is  well  to  the  fore,  and  the  "breeding  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  pigs  is  in  each  case  conducted  successfully.    The  establish- 
ment of  up-to-date  creameries  at  several  centers  in  the  colony  (such 
as  Haivasha,  Nanyuki  and  Lumhwa)  has  given  a  great  fillip  to  the 
cattle  and  dairying  industry .There  are  large  areas  of  land  in  the 
colony  suitable  for  sheep  farming,  and  the  native  sheep  readily  re- 
sponds to  an  infusion  of  imported  blood... In  any  mention  of  the  breed- 
ing of  pigs  in  Kenya  it  is  not  possible  to  omit  the  name  of  the  Upls-nds 
Bacon  Factory.    To  this  firm  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  establish- 
ing the  pig  indujatry  in  Kenya  is  due..." 

Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Fanner  for  September  14  says: 

of  Agri-      "Those  who  view  with  alarm  the  decadence  of  certain  county  fairs, 
culture       where  farm  exhibits  are  trifling  compared  with  the  amusement  features 
and  gaa-nbling  devices,  may  take  some  solace  in  the  trend  of  4-H  comr- 
munity  fairs.    These  events,  as  staged  in  West  Virginia,  are  real  agr- 
icultural fairs,  backed  by  communities  and  conducted  for  the  cdificaii-. 
tion  and  encouragement  of  future  farmers.     The  quality  of  exhibits 
and  the  mental  attitude  of  these  young  folks  speak  well  for  the  future 
of  agriculture  and  the  high  standard  of  coming  fairs  in  their  communi- 
ties." 
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Section  4 
imSET  QUOTATIONS 

Parm 

Products  SeptemlDer  16 — 'OctoTDer  future  contracts  on  the         York  Cotton 

Exclians'e  advanced  4  points  to  13.49^%on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change 5  points  to  18„40^  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  1  point  to 
18,46^,    Scales  of  spot  cotton  reported  in  10  designated  imrkets  amount- 
ed to  46,485  lial^'S,  compared  with  54,482  on  the  same  day  one  year  ago. 

Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers: 
Steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $17;  cows  good  and 
choice  $9  to  $11.75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13.25 
to  $15.50:  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.50  to  $17.75;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers^  good  and  choice  $10^50  to  $12;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.50;  light 
lights  (lCO-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $8,75  to  $10.60;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lamhs:    Lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.75  to 
$13.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50  to  $13. 

G-rain  prices:    Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1«36^  to  $1.38-|;  Ho. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35^;  Kansas 
City  $1.26f  to  $1.29;  Ho. 2  hard  winter  (l2^j^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.24  to  $1.26;  Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
v'l»33-g-  to  Ol«34-|;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.02f;  Minneapolis  93-|-  to 
94|^;^I{ansas  City  95-|^^  to  97^;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn_  Chicago  $1.02^  to 
$1.02f;  Minneapolis  95-|^  to  96^;  Kansas  City  97^  to  98^;  Ho. 3 
whito  .oats  Chicago  47-|  to  49^^^;  Minneapolis  46  l/8  to  46  5/8^zJ; 
Kansas  City  50|-  to  5li-^. 

Maine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $2.70-$3.15  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.40-$2.45  f.o.b.  Prcsquc  Isle,  northern 
sacked  Round  \Vhites  $2.60-$2.95  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  $2,35- 
$2.65  f.o.b.    Virginia  yellow  varieties  sold  at  $2.25-$3,75  per 
barrel  in  eastern  markets.    Hew  Jersey  yellows  ranged  $1.75-$3  per 
bushel  hamper.    Tennessee  Hancy  Halls  $1.25-$1.50  in  midweBtern 
cities.    Hev7  York  Elbex-ta  peaches  closed  at  $2-$3  per  bushel  basket 
in  eastern  markets;  $2.10-$2,25  for  ring-faced  stock  f.o.b.  Rochester, 
Hew  York  domestic  typo  cabbage  ranged  $25-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $22-$25  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Fnolesale  prices  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  46^^^;;  91  score,  46^^;  90  score,  44-|-^. 

TTiiolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hev/  York 
were:  Elats,  24|i;:-  to  24|^;  Single  Daisies,  24^;  Young  Americas, 
24-|^,  (Prepared,  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apjroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  Is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  oi  importance. 
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TAHirP  The  press  to-day  reports:  "A  new  group  in  opposition  to 

PEOBLEMS  the  pending  tariff  bill  was  formed  yesterday  "by  Pacific  coast  and 

Mountain  State  Senators  to  fi£;ht  for  more  adeq.uate  protection  for 
the  products  of  their  communities.    This  new  group,  represented 
as  containing  nineteen  Senators c  :,o is  declared  to  he  as  determined  as  the  farm 
hloc  to  get  more  favora,hle  rates  for  the  home  States  of  its  m^emhers.     The  bloc 
was  "brought  together  "by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast  Senators,  who  desire  chiefly 
a  protection  on  lumber.    At  the  first  meeting  yesterday  in  Senator  McNary's  of- 
fice. ..  .Senator  Johnson  explained  that  the  group  was  not  being  formed  to  break 
down  the  protection  afforded  in  the  bill,  but  to  obtain  better  protection  for  the 
products  of  the  17cst. . ,  .The  gro\ip  will  demand  not  only  a  duty  on  shingles  and 
lumber,  but  higher  rates  on  fruits,  and  r^^jy  include  those  fighting  for  a  duty  on 
manganese  ore  and  a  reduction  of  the  ducy  on  boots  and  shoes..." 


HAIL  MERG-ER  The  press  to-day  reports  that  L.  1.  Loree,  president  of 

PLAITS  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  .llMiroad,  disclosed  yesterday  a  plan  for 

merging  seventeen  of  the  shorter  eastern  railroads  into  a  belt 
system  which  would  connect  all  important  cities  on  the  Northern 
Atlantic  seaboard.    The  plan  was  embodied  in  an  application  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  approval  of  the  acquisition  of  these  lines  by  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson,    The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "The  plan  is  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  four  eastern  trunk  lines  and  also,  it  is  believed,  at  variance 
with  the  merger  plan  soon  to  be  announced  by  Commissioner  Claude  Perter..." 


BARNES  ON  Julius  H.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Interna- 

EUROPEAN  tional  Chamber  of  Congress,  and  recently  returned  from  the  congres 

COI^IDITIONS         at  iLmsterdam,  speaking  of  conditions  in  Europe,  said  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  press  of  September  17:     "Europe,  generally,  is 
advancingp c.a  People  appear  better  clothed,  better  fed  and 

better  housed.  Trade  statistics  confirm  this.  Wage  rolls,  incUiding  the  now  army 
of  women,  greatly  exceed  pre-war  earnings,  even  in  England,  Except  in  Russia, 
savings  and  credit  steadily  increase,  though  still  inadequate  everywhere  except 
in  Prance. . .Living  standards  begin  to  rise  against  the  resistance  of  established 
custom  and  government  inertia.    Modern  industry  needs  instant  communication, 
ready  transport,  ample  electrical  energy.    Government  railroad  service  is  in- 
ferior, and  fear  of  government  policies  retards  motor  road  transport. . .Power 
service  expands  too  slowly  under  the  menace  of  destructive  government  competition 
Every  governnaent  in  Europe  expresses  concern  over  its  agricultural  distress 
while  actively  establishing  laws  and  boards  to  depress  food  prices.    Europe  still 
does  not  see  that  cheap  bread  and  cheap  milk  mean  also  cheap  men.    But  until 
Eu.rope's  v;ages  rise  nearer  our  own  it  is  essential  that  America  secure  in  its 
home  markets  an  equal  chance  to  the  products  of  its  own  high  wages. .  .There  is 
a  great  era  opening  in  world  trade  as  in  all  lands  earning  and  b-u^'-ing  power 
improve.  America  can  get  its  share,  get  it  fairly  and  with  good  will." 
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Acid  from  Science  for  Septeinber  13  reports  the  following  from  the 

Sawdust       papers  read  before  the  Minneapolis  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society:  "Indications  of  a  possible  future  use  for  the  savifdust  that 
now  makes  useless  and  troublesome  mountains  aro-and  sav/mills  were  con- 
tained in  a  paper  presented  by  Professor  W.  H.  Peterson,  R.  J.  All- 
geier  and  Professor  E.  B.  Fred,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.     In  a 
cooperative  cheir."; cal-bacteriological  research  program,  they  have  dis- 
covered how  to  nakc  the  powdery  wood  waste  into  acetic  acid,  the  active 
principle  of  vinegar,  and  lactic  acid,  which  is  v/hat  makes  sour  milk 
sour.    Both  these  acids  have  industrial  uses  that  render  their  domestic 
significance  an  entirely  secondary  rratter.     Three  steps  were  involved 
in  turning  wood  into  acid.    The  first  was  turning  it  into  sugar,  which 
was  done  by  the  old  fa.niliar  method  of  treating  it  with  a  strong  chemr- 
ical,  such  es  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.     Then  the  pulp  was 
further  trtcted  v:ith  a  carbohydrate-converting  enzyme,  contained  in 
malt  sprouts.     Jirally,  the  process  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a 
microorganism  that  has  the  power  to  ferment  both  hexose  and  pentose 
sugars  into  acid,    j^rom  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  present  viras 
fe.rmnnted,  the  resulting  mixture  of  acids  consisting  of  ten  parts  of 
lactic  to  one  of  acetic.    ?Jood  sugar  produced  by  the  Bergius  process 
in  G-ermany  fermented  eq.ually  well  and  gave  the  same  yield  and  ratio 
of  products." 

Farm  Exodus  An  editorial  in  The  Farm.ers'  Gazette  (Dublin)  for  September 

in  Ire-        7  says:  "...Population  tends  to-day  to  concentrate  more  and  more  in 
land  largt;  cities;  for  industrial  developments  not  directly  allied  to 

agriculture  are  cr.using  people  to  congregate  in  thousands  around 
factor^'  building?,.    One  result  of  this  drift  is  that  in  many  countries 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  divorced  from  the  land.     It  is,  as  yet, 
too  soon,  perhaps,  to  gauge  the  full  consequences  of  the  change;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  political  power  tends  to  pass  from  the 
farmer,  and  that  economic  forces  which  conflict  with  his  natural  inter- 
ests tend  to  dominate  his  whole  life  and  industry.     City  folk  must 
have  food.    They  want  it  cheaply;  and  where  they  control  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  government  they  do  not  hesitate  to  regulate  things  to  suit 
their  o\m  reCLuiremcnts — irrespective  of  the  rights  of  land  owners  and 
occupiers.     WLiere  the  agricultural  population  is  not  strong  enough  or 
not  sufficiently  well  organized  to  stem  the  adverse  course  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  circ-cmstances ,  people  desert  the  land  as  a  source  of 
livelihood.    As  time  progresses  direct  knov^ledge  of  rural  life  and  the 
processes  of  nature  is  being  lost  by  the  urban  populations;  and  the 
normal  balance  of  things  tends  to  becom.e  miore  easily  upset.    This  is 
the  real  cause  of  all  the  troubles  amongst  nations  to-day.     In  Europe, 
especially,   industrial  development  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  -.vhich 
leaves  several  countries  far  from  being  self-contained  in  the  matter 
of  foodstuffs  or  other  important  requirements;  and  the  search  for  great 
er  security  creates  constant  uneasiness,  unrest,  and  unsettlcment  out- 
side their  own  borders...." 


Wisher  A  ITew  Haven  dispatch  to  the  press  of  September  16  says: 

Index  "Professor  Irving  Fisher's  index  number  of  Stock  Exchange  prices, 

based  on  the  215  most  important  stocks  on  the  market,  reckoned  on 
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their  average  of  1926  as  100,  shows  an  average  of  209.4  for  the  past 
week,  as  against  209,7  a  week  ago,  208.6  two  weeks  ago,  203.6  three 
weeks  ago  and  195.8  four  wee-ks  ago.    Last  week's  average  was  the  high- 
est of  the  year  to  date.    The  average  of  May  31,    175.7,  was  the  1o\t>- 
est  of  the  year.    Another  index  number  compiled  by  Professor  Fisher 
and  based  on  the  fifty  most  active  industrial  stocks  of  the  week  is 
1,148,9.    This  compares  with  1,134.1  a  week  before,  1,111,4  two  weeks 
before,    1,060,5  three  weeks  before  and  996.0  four  weeks  before." 

Foreign  Benjamin  A.  Javits,  New  York  Commercial  Consultant,  writes  on 

Prosperity  the  American  attitude  toward  foreign  trade  in  North  American  Review 

for  September,    He  says:   "We  have  come  to  lead  the  world  in  productive 
power,  and  somewhat  to  our  own  amazement  find  ourselves  to-day  the 
wealthiest  of  nations.    We  have  achieved  this  eminence  not  exactly  by 
taking  in  each  other's  wash,  like  the  islanders  in  the  story,  but 
certainly  by  finding  our  chief  market  at  home  and  being  our  own  best 
customers.     Our  foreign  commerce  has  never  accounted  for  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  our  total  production.     In  1928  we  sold  over 
$5,129,000,000  worth  of  goods  abroad;  but  we  sold  to  and  bought  from 
ourselves  a  good  deal  more  than  ten  times  as  much.     Signs  are  accumu- 
lating, however,  that  this  idj/llic  state  of  self-sufficiency  may  have 
its  limits. .. .The  fact  is  that  the  very  thing  which  is  giving  us  our 
amazing  prosperity  threatens  to  dig  pits  and  build  snares  for  that 
prosperity.     In  other  words,  our  unparalleled'^,  production  efficiency, 
which  has  hitherto  alm.ost  magically  created  an  accompanying  consump- 
tion capacity  among  our  ovm  people,,  may  yet  outrun  that  consumption 
capacity. ,.  .Our  .present  national  affluence  is  rooted  in  three  m.ain 
causes.    First  of  all  is  the  high  wage  principle. . .The  second  root  of 
our  present  prosperity  is  the  installment  or  deferred  payment  system... 
And  the  third  reason  for  our  era  of  plenty  is  that  while  giving  the 
worker  higher  wages  and  a  more  abundant  life,  we  have  found  ways  of 
speeding  up  and  increasing  his  production  beyond  anything  heretofore 
imagined  anywhere  in  the  world.    We  have  done  this  mainly  in  three 
ways:    By  indef atigably  inventing  labor-saving  machinery;  by  discover- 
ing simple-  methods  of  mass-production;  and  by  harnessing  electricity 
to  every  conceivable  phase  of  the  productive  processes. . .Our  assist- 
ance may  oe  extended  in  many  ways;  let  m.e  suggest  just  one  form  that 
it  might  take.     Suppose  that  the  international  bank,  acting  on  Ameri~ 
can  advice,  or  perhaps  a  group  of  Am.erican  capitalists  acting  through 
the  international  bank,  should  offer  to  extend  to  some  great  English, 
German  or  French  corporation  a  large  loan  upon  these  terms.    You  shall 
pay  your  workers  according  to  the  American  scale  of  wages  for  similar 
woric;  you  shall  forego  profits  for  two  or  three  years  if  necessary  in 
order  to  get  that  wage  scale  established;  we  shall  forego  interest  on 
the  loan  while  you  have  to  forego  profits;  and  you  shall  adopt  methods 
of  mass  production  and  other  labor  saving  methods  and  efficiency  de- 
vices according  to  the  suggestions  of  American  experts.     It  is  not 
fantastic  to  imagine  that  such  a  proposal  might  be  made  and  accepted... 
That  is  merely  one  way  in  which  we  might  export  American  efficiency 
and  thereby  American  prosperity.    But  how  would  we  profit  by  this? 
We  would  profit  because  other  nations,  having  enhanced  purchasing 
power,  would  become  better  customers  of  ours-,  particularly  for  such 
things  as  we  can  make  best  or  alone  supply,.," 
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Livestock  An  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer  for  Sep- 

Shipment      tem'ber  14  says:   "?/isconsin  shippers  of  livestock  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  fact  that  livestock  freight  schedules  to  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Cudahy  have  been  speeded  up.     It  is  estimated  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Interstate'  Coniaerce  Commission  that  the  saving  on 
shrinkage  alone  will  amount  to  one  to  1^  million  dollars  annually. 
Approidmately  22,000  carloads  of  Wisconsin  livestock  are  shipped  to 
the  Chicago  market  annually.    Faster  service  means  less  loss  of  T/eight 
in  transit.     The  schedule  from  Abbotsford,  Wis.,  has  been  decreased 
from  47  to  22  hours.    Marshfield  can  now  load  on  Tuesday  and  the  stock 
will  be  delivered  in  the  Chicago  yards  on  Wednesday  morning  instead  of 
Thursday,  as  before.     The  interstate  commerce  representatives  estima.te 
that  the  saving  in  shrinkage  will  amount  to  $50  to  $175  per  car,  de- 
pending CR  the  kind  of  shipment.     The  stock  will  also  reach  market  in 
better  condition  and  be  in  position  to  command  a  better  price  than  is 
possible  when  the  trip  to  market  has  taken  away  its  bloom,  and  fresh- 
ness.   These  new  freight  schedules  have  resulted  from  the  activities 
of  the  service  bureau  of  the  Interstate  Comm.erce  Commission  and  the 
Wiscorxsin  Railroad  Commission,  during  the  past  two  years...." 

A  twelve-weeks'  farm  course  for  residents  of  New  Jersey  who 
desire  to  engage  in  actual  farming,  both  practical  and  scientific,  is 
offered  by  Eutgers  University  beginning  November  11.     Separate  courses 
are  to  De  given  in  dairy  farming,  dairy  m.anufactures ,  fruit  growing, 
vegetable  gardening  and  poultry  husbandry,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment in  the  press  of  September  13. 


Section  3 

An  editorial  in  The  Washing-ton  Post  to-day  says:   "The  forth- 
coming national  cotton  show,  which  will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  Sep» 
tember  28  to  October  5,  will  be  unique  among  exhibitions  in  one  re- 
spect at  least.     Hew  uses  for  cotton  will  be  shown  which  Ti'ill  cer- 
tainly cause  surprise. . .The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  endeavor 
to  make  the  'cotton  show'  a  means  of  educating  the  cotton  planter  in 
the  value  of  cooperation  in  marketing,  through  motion  pictures  demon- 
strating the  various  functions  of  these  associations,  v/hich  are  grow- 
ing like  the  proverbial  'green  bay  tree.'..." 
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Section  4 
I/IA-RKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Sept.  17 — Livestock  cjuotations  at  Chicago  on  sla-aghter  steers 

(1100-1500  los.)  good  and  choice  $13-$16.75;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9-$lli75;  heifers  (850  IDs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13.25-$15,25; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $15,75-$18;  feeder  aiA  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10.65- $12.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medi-urn,  good 
and  choice  $9.60-$10.55;  l,ight  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  raedium  to  choice 
$8.75-$10.65;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihso)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$8.50>-$10,     Slaughter  lamhs  (84  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.75- 
$13.75;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50-$13, 
Ivfeine  sacked  Cohbler  potatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.15  per  100 
pounds;  t'-: .35-$2,45  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Northern  sacked  Eound  Whites 
$2.5i>-$2.35  car]  ot  sales  in  Chicago  and  $2.35-$2.60  f.o.h.    New  York 
sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.75-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
consumirig  centers;  $1,65-$1,70  f  .o.d.  Rochester.    Midwestern  yellows 
$1.75"0l.9O  in  Chicago.    New  York  Slherta  peaches  brought  $2.50-$3.25 
per  bushel  basket  in  eartern  markets;  $2.10-$2.25  f  .o.b.  Hochoster. 
Michigan  Elbortas  $2-$3  in  the  Middle  West.    Virginia  and  West  Virgin- 
ia Jona^than  apples  sold  at  $2.25-$2e75  per  bushel  basket  in  city 
markets;  Grimics  $1.75-$2.     Illinois  Jonathans  $2-$2.75  in  miawe-stern 
cities. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46^{^;  91  score,  46{^;  90  score,  44^-{^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were-  S'lats,  24tr-25f;  Single  Daisies  24$^;  Young  Americas,  24-|^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designa.ted  markets 
advanced  3  pointc-  to  17.90^2?  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  16o71^,    October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  18.48^,  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  unchanged  at  18,40^,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  up  5  points  to  18, 52^?. 

Grain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  sprir^g  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.35  5/8-$1.37  s/s.    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.31; 
Kansas  City  $1.26:^.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12-1^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1,23--$1.26,    No. 2  hard  Y/inter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago 
$1»30^$1.31-|.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  94-|^-95|{^ ;  Kansas  City 
Se>y-^9.7y,    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1«02^;  Minneapolis  96^^z5-975^; 
Kansas  City  98^-99{i5.    No. 3  v^ite  oats,  Chicago  47^-49^;  Minneapolis 
46^^-47^2^;  E:ansas  City  4:^(p^^9^,     (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apj:roval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  TARIFF  The  Senate  yesterday  rejected  a  coimiittee  amendment  to 

BILL  restrict  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  administration  of 

the  Plant  C^uarantine  Act,  according  to  the  press  to-day.  The 
report  says:  "...It  would  have  provided  that  the  quarantine  act 
was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  "barring  importation  of  nursery  stock,  fruits, 
vegetables,  bulbs  and  other  plants  and  plant  products,  unless  such  articles  were 
known  to       af footed  "by  disease  or  infested  with  posts  nc?/  to,  or  not  at  the  time 
of  importation  widely  prevalent  in,  the  United  States.     Scimtor  Fletcher  of 
Florida  led  the  opposition  to  the  amend:]aent.    He  read  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Hyde  saying  it  was  'highly  ohjectionahle'  and  a  step  which  would  practically 
'destroy  the  quarantine  system,'     Chairms.n  McNary,  of  the  agriculture  committee, 
supported  Fletcher.    He  said  a  study  of  the  hearings  had  revealed  only  one  wit- 
ness opposed  to  the  present  regulations,  and  he  w^s  an  importer  interested  in  a 
bult  firm'3i^r  Paris...." 


FEDERAL  FAEM  The  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday  approved  an  application 

BOAED  LOAN         of  the  IJorth  Dakota-Montana  ^eat  Growers  Association,  Grand  Forks, 
ITorth  Dakota,  for  a  loan  on  wheat  supplemental  to  that  already 
granted  "by  the  Feders.l  Intermediate  Credit  3a.nk,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota.    The  advance  'oy  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  to  be  ten  cents  a  bushel,  with 
a  provision  that  the  combined  svans  obtained  from  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  and 
the  Farm  Board  sl^^all  not  exceed  $1  a  "oushel.    The  maximum  loan  requested  "by  the 
North  Dako ta-Mo'atana  ?/laeat  Growers  Association  is  $500,000,    This  association  is 
the  first  to  Quj-lify  for  the  supplemental  loans  which  the  Farm  Board  announced  at 
its  recent  conference  in  Chicago  with  the  organization  committee  of  sixteen  of 
the  Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation  sbiiSKt:.  it  was  ready  to  make  to  cooperative 
grain  growers  associc t ions .   (Press,  S'spt,  19,; 


GROCERS  AiJD  A  Memphis,  Tenn, ,  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "The  American 

PACKERS  ?/holesale  Grocers  Association  voted  unanimously  at  a  called  con- 

vention at  Memphis  yesterday  to  resist  with  'every  proper  effort 
along  legal  and  other  lines'  the  petition  filed  by  packing  inter- 
ests before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  hy  which  the  packers  seek  to  have  mod- 
ified a  consent  decree  of  1920  which  required  that  they  confine  their  activities 
solely  to  the  meat-packing  "'business.     Modification  of  the  decree,  the  grocers 
contend,  would  make  possible  a  'condition  of  m.onopoly  that  would  react  to  the 
detriment  and  injury'  of  public  welfare,'  and,  in  a  resolution  adopted  "by  a  rising- 
vote,  the  association  called  upon  wholesale  grocers  to  aid,  financially  and  other- 
wise, in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  proposed  modification." 
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Section  2 

Exports  to  Tile  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Septeniber  18  says:  "Passing  the 

Canada         United  Kingdom,  Canada  has  now  stepped  to  the  first  place  of  import- 
ance in  our  export  trade.    An  analysis  of  our  international  trade  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  50,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
proves  this  f act .. .Official  analysis  shows  that  in  the  past  fiscal 
year  our  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to  $988,000,000.     In  the  same  time 
our  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $505,000,000.    Thus  in  "both  ex- 
port and  import  trade  Camda  is  of  first  importance  to  us..." 

German  "A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  different 

Jarm  Ac-     parts  of  Germany  in  the  keeping  of  farm  accounts.    While  certain 
counts         weaknesses  are  recognized  it  is  thoug;ht  that  allowance  can  be  made 

which  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  business  of  farming. 
The  groso  returns  for  farms  of  different  sizes  and  in  different  parts 
of  Germany  vary,  but  are  never  high,  usually  5  or  6^.    Am.ong  the 
weaknesGGs  mentioned  are  poor  farm  organization  and  waste.     There  is 
a  difficult  situation  ahead  for  those  farms  having  too  much  capital 
and  labor  for  the  land  as  well  as  those  purcha.sed  at  inflated  prices. 
..."  (Social  Science  Abstracts,  Sept.    Translated  and  abstracted  from 
an  article  by  Kurt  Lomberg.) 

Ice  Cream  "The  week  of  October  twenty-first,  ice  cream  manufacturers,  f 

Manufacv-     from  every  State  and  province  in  America  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  will 
turers'        assemble  at  Toronto  for  the  29th  annual  convention  of  the  Internation- 
Meeting       al  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manuf acturers^    The  balance  of  the  week 
will  be  featured  by  the  annual  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Milk  Dealers.    All  week  in  the  Royal  Coliseiun,  the  Fourth 
Dairy  Industries  .jixposition  will  hold  the  attention  of  every  delegate." 
(The  Ice  Croam  Review,  Sept.) 

Latin-  Leon  N.  Estabrook,  director  of  the  world  agricultural  census 

American      project,  is  the  author  of  "The  World  Agricultural  Census  in  the 
Agricul-      Latin-Aiuerican  Republics"  in  Bulletin  of  Pan  American  Union  for  Sep- 
tural  tember.    The  author  gives  a  sumniary  of  what  has  been  accomplished  so 

Census         far  in  the  world  agricultural  census,  and  ^Qvievvf;  specifically  the 

status  of  the  work  in  the  various  Latin-AmAerican  countries.    He  says 
in  part:   "In  some  of  the  La  tin- American  repxiblics  lack  of  tim.e  and' 
the  necessary  funds  to  complete  their  statistical  organization  m.ay 
make  it  impracticable  to  take  a  complete  census,  but  countries  in 
this  situation  have  promised  to  perfect  their  system  of  estimating  so 
as  to  mai'Ce  available  the  data  required  by  the  standard  census  ques- 
tionnaire form  cf  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  namely, 
classification  of  land,  area,  and  production  of  principal  crops,  and 
number  of  each  kind  of  livestock.     It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
Canada,  hr.s  agreed  to  supply  the  data  indicated  on  the  standard  form 
of  census  quest ionnaire  proposed  by  the  institute,  that  the  United 
States  -.lo.G  already  made  the  necessary  appropriation  of  funds  for  a 
complete  census  of  population,   industries,  and  agriculture  in  1930, 
and  that  the  colonial  offices  of  Great  Britain  and  France  have  agreed 
to  ta::e  tne  initia,tive  in  securing  participation  in  the  census  of 
tneir  colonies  and  dependencies.     It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
promises  of  cooperation  in  the  census  have  been  secured  for  all 
countries  of  North  and  South  America,  Central  America,  and  the  West 
Indies,  which  are  equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  globe  ,  c," 
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An  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Jamer  for  Sej,/ta..oer  15  says: 
"The  farm  lease  prolDlem  is  always  with  us.    Tenancy  and  the  problems 
arising  from  it  are  major  farm  prolDlems.     The  form  of  lease  and  the 
kind  of  farming  to  he  done  hy  the  tenant  are  Bubjects  of  perpetiaal 
question.    Professor  Case  of  the  Farm  Organization  and  Management 
Department  at  Uroana  says  that  better  farm  leases  are  to-day  an  urgent 
problem  on  the  42  per  cent  of  our  Illinois  farms  which  a,re  operated 
by  tenants.    He  says  that  advantages  of  the  livestock  lease  are  be- 
coming more  generally  recognized.    Du.ring  the  past  ten  ye^rs  some 
10,000  req.uests  have  been  received  for  suggested  farm  leases  which 
provide  for  livestock  faming  and  the  proper  division  of  expense  and 
receipts  betv/een  tenant  and  owner.    He  says  that  the  need  for  general 
farm  improvem^ent  is  becoming  more  evident  each  year  on  the  rra-jority  of 
rented  farms  in  the  State.    With  decreased  farm  income,  many  landlords 
who  would  like  to  improve  their  soil  find  it  impossible  to  do  so.  The 
livestock  lease  and  the  adoption  of  livestock  farming  are  steps  toward 
solvi:-ig  this  problem.    Such  a  lease  reCLuires  grov/ing  more  legumes  and 
the  consuraption  by  livestock  of  the  grain  and  roughage  produced  on  the 
land.    With  clover,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  legui-nes  regularly 
produced  in  the  rotatioii,  the  soil  benefits. .Returns  from,  livestock 
are  more  dependable  and  less  seasonal,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
poultr;^''  and  dairying,  tha,n  where  the  yea.r's  crop  is  marketed  at  the 
elevator  regardless  of  market  conditions.    A  d<3pendable  income  makes 
more  contented  and  dependable  tenants.     There  are  livestock  leases 
which  provide  for  equitable  division  of  this  income  between  tenant 
and  landlord.    Not  all  tenants  are  successful  livestock  men,  of  course, 
but  many  could  succeed  under  the  rigiat  kind  of  lease  and  with  the 
sympathetic  and  practical  cooperation  of  the  landlord  himself." 

Moscow  A  Moscow  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  of  September  18 

Food  says:  "A  high  official  of  the  Moscow  Consumers'  Society  has  an- 

Eations       nounced  that  meat,  eggs,  fresh  fish  and  even  the  proletarian  salt 
herrings  are  now  to  be  officially  rationed  on  the  card  system.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  food  station  queues,  whose  length 
xias  become  disquieting." 

Hew  Zealand  A  Wellington  dispatch  to  ti.e  press  of  September  18  says: 

Wheat  "Arrar^^ements  have  been  completed  for  the  export  to  England  of 

New  Zealand's  wheat  surplus.     The  first  shipment  will  leave  on 
Thursday'.    The  moveinent  has  been  made  possible  by  a  more  favorable 
freight  schedule  and  improvement  in  world's  markets." 

Prices  A  slight  reaction  from  the  recent  upward  trend  of  wholesale 

prices  is  shown  for  August  by  informa.tion  collected  in  leading 
markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.     Tlie  bureau' s  weighted  index  number,  with  prices  in 
1926  as  100,  stands  at  97,7  for  Aug"ust  compared  with  98.0  for  July, 
a  decrease  of  l/3  of  1  per  cent.     Compared  with  AugTLst,  1928,  with 
an  index  number  of  98,9,  a  decrease  of  over  1  per  cent  is  shown. 
Based  on  these  figures,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  August 
was  102,4  compared  with  100,0  in  the  year  1926.    Farm  products  showed 
a  slight  price  decline  from  July  to  August,  due  to  decreases  for  m.ost 
grains,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  lambs.     Wheat  price^Sjin  particu- 
lar, \7ere  well  below  those  of  the  month  before.    Eggs,  hay,  and 
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potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged  higher.    Prices  of  cotton  and 
wool  showed  practically  no  change.    Among  foods  increases  ?/ere  report- 
ed for  hutter,  oranges,  lemons,  cured  meats,  pranes,  and  raisins,  re- 
sulting in  a  net  increase  for  the  group,  while  flour  and  some  fresh 
meats  were  lower.    Hides  and  skins  continued  their  recent  upward  move- 
ment, while  leather  declined  slightly.     Boots  and  shoes  showed  no 
cha.nge  in  the  general  price  level.    Prices  of  cotton  textiles  were 
mostly  unchanged  from  those  of  July,  while  silk  and  rayon  advanced  and 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  declined  slightly.     Other  textile  products, 
including  hurlap,  Jute,  manila  rope,  and  sisal,  were  somewhat  higher. 
Reductions  in  prices  of  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  and  gasoline  caused  a 
net  decrease  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group,  while  iron  and  steel 
products  and  automobiles  also  averaged  lower.  ' 

Of  the  5b0  comivioditi ?.s  or  price  series  for  which  comparable  informa- 
tion for  J^'ily  a:,    August  was  collected,   increases  were  shown  in  133 
instances  and  decreases  in  138  instances.     In  279  instances  no  change 
in  price  was  reported. 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:   "There  ap- 

ment  of       pears  to  be  a  Senegambian  concealed  in  the  tariff  woodpile  which,  if 
Agricul-      allowed  to  remain  in  hiding,  promises  to  undo  all  that  the  Department 
ture  of  Agriculture  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  barring  in- 

sect pests  and  plant  diseases  from.  America.     The  list  of  entomological 
aliens  viiich  have  sneaked  into  this  country  in  a  bunch  of  bananas,  a 
box  of  plants,  or  a  case  of  oranges  would  fill  an  octavo  volume  if 
their  scientific  names  were  included.     It  is  against  the  introduction 
of  further  pests  of  this  character  that  the  f-lant  Quarantine  Act  was 
passed  in  1912.     Now,  through  the  efforts  of  importers  of  seeds, 
scions  and  plants  there  has  been  placed  in  the  pending  tariff  act  an 
apparently  innocent  clause  which  req.uires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Imow  in  advance  that  the  contemplated  importation  is  infected.  It 
is  fort^ijiate  that  early  discovery  has  been  niade  of  the  iniq.uitous 
character  of  this  clause,  for  it  has  brought  forth  a  vigorous  protest 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Dunlap  to  Senator  Smoot.    Mr.  Dunlap  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  pending  the  consideration  of  the  plant 
quarantine  law,  between  1908  and  1912,  many  foreign  pests  were  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  where  their  ravages  caused  a  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars.    Among  them  were  the  Oriental  fruit  worm,  Japanese  "beetle, 
Asiatic  beetles,  citrous  canker,  potato  wart,  European  corn  borer, 
camphor  scale  and  the  gyjpsy  m.oth — 'nearly  all  of  which  are  now  sub- 
jects of  large  c.nnual  appropriations  by  Congress  for  control  or,  in 
some  instances,  attempts  at  eradication,' 

"In  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  i^^lant  (Quarantine  Act 
Mr,  Dunlap  points  out  that  during  the  seventeen  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed enforcemient  of  the  regulations  the  entry  of  pests  has  been 
practically  stopped.     In  only  two  instances  have  dangerous  insects 
found  their  way  in,  these  being  the  pink  cotton  boll  worm  '  from 
Mexico  and  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  VYas  discovered  in 
Plorida  last  April,      Mr.  Dunlap  contends  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  destructive  insects  and  dangerous  plant 
diseases  in  all  the  countries  of  origin  and  in  advance  of  the  importa- 
tion of  infected  plant  life.    The  alternative  proposal,  which  permits 
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the  department  to  b^r  importation  if  'thei'e  is  reason  to  oelieve' 
that  danger  threatens,  is  ec[ually  obj ectionalDle .     It  Y/ould  not  only 
make  the  enforcement  of  the  act  very  expensive,  heca.use  of  innumerable 
decisions    on  belief,  but  it  'ivould  plo.ce  the  importer  in  a  state  of 
absolute  uncertainty  as  to  whether  any  importation  he  might  rnake 
would  not  have  to  be  rejected.'     Tiie  Senate  should  strike  out  of  the 
tariff  bill  the  clause  v/hich  virtually  repeals  the  Slant  Quarantine 
let  of  1912." 


Section  4 
MAJiKET  (QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Sept.  19 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $16.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $11,75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $13.25  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.75  to  $18; 
feeder  and  stockcr  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to  $12.25; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to 
$10.75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.25  to  $10.85; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.25 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from,  above  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$13  to  $14;  feeding  lambs   (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50  to 
$13, 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 6  points  to  18.42{z5,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  7  points 
to  18,33f,  and  on  the  Chic£igo  Board  of  Trade  6  points  to  18.4652^. 
The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m^arkets 
declined  4  points  to  17. 8 6^;^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  16.97^. 

Grain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1.32-|-;  Kansas 
City  $1,25  to  $1.28;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.31  to  $1.32;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  93^  to  94^{2^;  Kansas  City 
96|  to  97-|{^';  No, 3  yellow  corn  Chi-ago  $1.02^;  Minneapolis  95^  to 
96-|^;  Ka.nsas  City  97^-^  to  98^(p;  No.  3  wnite  oats  Chicago  48  to  49{^; 
Minneapolis  46  3/8  to  47  Z/8(^;  KanLvas  City  48  to  49^. 

Maine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $2,65-$3.l5  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2,10-$2.15  f.o.b.  Preslue  Isle.  Northern 
sacked  Round  \Thites  $2.50-$2.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.20-$2.55 
f.o.b,  Virginia  yellow  s?/eet  potatoes  sold  at  $2,25— $3.75  per  barrel 
in  city  m:arkets.    Maryland  yellov/s  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  hamper  in 
eastern  markets;  Tennessee  Nancy  Plalls  $1.35-$1.40  in  Chicago.  New 
York  domestic  type  cabbage  closed  at  $23-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $18-$20  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  yellow  onions  sold  at  a 
range  of  $l,75-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  consuming  centers; 
$1.70-$1.80  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Indiana  and  Iowa  yellows  $1.75-$1.90 
in  Chicago, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  v/ere: 
92  score,  46^{^;  91  score,  4=6^;  90  score,  ^4^^. 

TiTnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  24^^^  to  25(^;  Single  Daisies,  24^;  Young  Americas,  24|{zJ. 
(Prepared  by  Eu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  oa  matters  afT&ctiEg  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  ApfToval  or  disapproval  af  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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PEDEEAL  The  press  to-day  reports  that  at  the  request  of  the 

FARM  BOAED         Federal  Fam  Board  and  with  the  approval  of  President  Hoover, 

ihoms  Hildt,  a  partner  of  Alex  Brown  &  Sons  of  Baltimore,  will 
organize  for  the  board  a,  division  to  ha.ndle  its  "banking  opera- 
tions and  v/ill  servo  temporarily  aa  the  hoard's  adviser  on  hanhinfj  questions 
other  than  the  .^^'ranting  of  loans,  which  are  passed  upon  and  made  only  hy  the 
board. 


THE  TARIFF  ,   In  a  report  of  tariff  proceedings  yesterday,   the  press 

BILL  to-day  says:  "...Much  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  bill  in  the 

Senate  ycstcniay  was  consumed  by  a  debate  over  the  milling-in- 
bond  ai-iondrncnt  of  the  finance  corrimittec,  restoring  a  -provision 
in  the  present  law  elimina.ted  in  the  House  bill.     The  provision  loermits  Canadian 
wheat  to  be  brought  across  the  border,  duty  free,  milled  zdth  American  wheat  and 
exported  as  flour,  much  of  it  to  Cuba,  under  the  preferential  rate  of  duty  allowed 
to  imports  from,  the  U.iited  States.     Senators  from  xvheat-p reducing  States  are 
fighting  the  am.endjaent ,  contending  that  Buff&,lo  millers  are  obtaining  special  s.d- 
vantages  and  tnat  the  Cubans  would  be  quite  as  willing  to  use  flour  mde  from 
Ain©ricaa  as  Cariadia.n  wheat..,." 


GOOD  URGES  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  froia  Albany,  II. Y., 

WATERWAYS  says:   "Complete  development  of  the  i'ation's  inland  and  coastal 

waterways  for  transportation  purposes  v/as  advocated  lo\st  night 
by  Secretary  Good  in  an  address  at  Albany  before  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association.    Secretary  Good  outlined  a  stupendous  public  works 
program  calling  for  construction  of  a  deep  St.  Lawrence  River  waterway  connecting 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  the  building  of  an  adequate  Great  Lakes-to- 
Gulf  waterway,  and  extension  of  the  navigable  channels  of  the  Mississippi  and  ite 
tributaries  to  3,000  miles.    Secretary  Good's  views  were  in  line  with  President 
Hoover's  known  desires  to  afford  cheaper  transportation  for  inland  shippers  of 
agricultural  and  other  bulk  products..." 


WORLD  RADIO  A  cable  from  The  Hag-ae  September  18  reports:  "The  first 

COKFERSKCE         meeting  of  the  International  Advisory  and  Technical  Committee  on 

Radioelectric  Cox;mTanica,tions  was  held  at  The  Hague  on  Wednesday. 

The  committee  v/as  founded  after  the  Washington  radio  conference  to 
advise  the  various  governm.ents  in  technical  matters  relative  to  radio... The  Unitec' 
States  delegation  proposed  to  m£ike  English  the  second  official  language,  but  the 
move  was  defeated  after  a  two-hour  discussion,  as  the  conference  did  not  want  to 
spend  the  money  needed  for  printing  its  documents  in  t?;o  languages.     It  was  de- 
cided that  the  speeches  will  be  delivered  in  French,  but  will  be  translated  when 
it  is  requested  by  Americans  or  British..." 
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An  Ottawa  dispatch  September  15  says:   "A  national  "broadcasting 
system,  v/ith  provincial  cooperation,  will  '"oe  instituted  in  Canada  if 
the  report  of  the  Eadio  Comruission  is  adopted.     Seven  50,000-watt  sta- 
tions will  be  established,  one  in  each  province,  escept  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  will  share  one  station 
under  the  plan.    Present  broadcasting  stations  would  be  closed  and 
owners  compensated,  but  until  the  new  system  is  adopted  and  installed 
one  of  the  present  stations  in  each  of  the  provinces  would  be  utilized. 
...The  control  is  to  be  vested  in  a  commission  of  twelve,  of  whom 
three  will  be  appointed  by  the  Dominion  and  one  by  each  of  the  prov- 
inces." 

East  India  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  September  19  says: 

Cotton         "In  the  year  ending  with  July  spinners  of  the  World  consumed 

5,178,000  bales  of  East  Indian  cotton  and  15,076,000  of  American.  In 
the  preceding  year  they  used  4,598,000  of  Indian  and  15,538,000  Amer- 
ican, according  to  the  International  Federation  statistics.     India  is 
offering  increasing  competition  because  she  is  improving  the  equality 
of  her  cotton  and  is  selling  comparative  grades  and  staples  cheaper 
than  we.    ll/liat  are  the  American  x)roducors  to  do  about  it?  Neither 
tariffs  nor  Federal  Farm  Boards  can  answer  this  (iuestion.     The  answer 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  themselves.     They  must  m.eet  a  grow- 
ing competitor  by  raising  better  cotton — better  grade  and  longer  sta- 
ple and  producing  it  cheaper  than  now.    Of  course  they  v;ill  say  that 
is  imposnible,  but  the  logic  of  the  situation  admits  of  no  such  reply. 
That  in  the  past  season  the  world  consumed  25,882,000  bales  of  cotton 
of  all  growths  and  25,955,000  the  preceding  year  is  proof  that  we  have 
no  monopoly  on  cotton  now.     The  large  use  of  Indian  is  proof  of  a 
coming  rival  not  to  be  ignored.     India  has  been  making  great  and  in- 
telligently directed  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  her  cotton. 
That  she  is  succeeding  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  spinners  of  Europe 
are  finding  it  is  interchangeable  with  some  of  ours.     While  this  pro- 
ducer has  been  working  for  a  better  quality  ours  has  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate.     This  statem.ent  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  in  turn  refers  to  the  testim.ony  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,     The  sam.e  authority  points 
to  the  first  step  in  deterioration  as  the  habit  of  planting  different 
varieties  and  the  general  use  of  the  ordinary  gin-run  seed.     IJo  wonder 
that  cotton  deter iorate's.     l^at  would  be  the  result  if  a  livestock  man 
bred  his  herds  in  that  way?    Degeneration  would  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult..." 

Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  shows  for  August  15,  1939, 
an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  since  July  15,  1929;  an 
increase  of  about  3  3/4  per  cent  since  August  15,  1928;  and  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  59  per  cent  since  August  15,  1913.     Tiie  index 
number  (1913  »  100. O)  was  154.2  in  August,  1928;    158.5  in  July, 1929; 
and  160.2  in  August,  1929.    During  the  month  from  July  15,  1929,  to 
August  15,  1929,     19  articles  on  which  monthly  prices  were  secured 
increased  as  follows:     Cabbage  17  per  cent;  strictly  fresh  eggs,  9 
per  cent;  flour,  4  per  cent;  potatoes  and  sugar,  3  per  cent;  pork 
chops,  prunes  a,nd  oranges,  2  per  cent;  sliced  bacon,  sliced  ham, 
butter,  lard,  rolled  oats,  ra£icaroni,  rice,  navy  beans,  and  raisins, 
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1  per  cent;  and  canned  red  salmon  an;i  tea,  lesis  tiian  i  ive-tentias  of  1 
per  cent.    Twelve  articles  decreased:  Onions,  9  per  cent;  leg  of  laml), 

2  per  cent;  rib  roast,  chuck  roast,  plate  beef,  hens,  evaporated  milk, 
and  bananas,  1  per  cent;  and  sirloin  steak,  oleomargarine , cheese , and 
coffee,  loss  than  f ive-tontlas  of  1  per  cent.     Tl)c  following  11  articles 
showed  no  change  in  the  month:  Round  steak,  fresh  milk,  vegetable  lard 
substitLitc,  bread,  cornmcal,  cornflakes,  wheat  cereal,  baked  beans, 
canned  corn,  canned  pea-s,  and  canned  tomatoes. 

Japan  and  The  Statist  (London)  for  Septemiber  7  says:   "The  report  on  the 

China  cotton  industry  of  Japan  and  China,  prepared  by  Arno  S.  Pearse  for  the 

Cotton         International  Cotton  Federation,  amply  repays  study.    There  are  many 
features  of  organiz8.tion  described  which  m.ight  be  emulated  in  coun- 
tries with  a  much  longer  estahlished  cotton  industry  than  in  the  coun- 
tries here  dealt  with.    Entering  the  cotton  trade  in  earnest  only 
thirty  yea,rs  ago,  Japan  is  now  the  third  cotton  m.anufacturing  country 
of  the  world,  judged  by  output  capacity,  the  leaders  being  Great  Britain 
and  the  Unites.  States.    Japan  has  been  helped  enormously  by  having  as 
neighbors  the  large  consumiing  markets  of  the  East,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  G-rcat  War  thrust  upon  the  country  innumerable  curtor.iers  whose  sup- 
plies from  their  usual  sources  were  cut  off,  with  the  result  that  prof- 
its were  accumulated  which  have  been  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
troublesome  years  of  trading  which  followed  the  declaration  of  peace. 
The  firms  of  the  Japanese  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  which  controls 
97  per  cent  of  the  spindles  in  the  cotintry,  have  reserves  amounting  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  paid-up  capital,  and  with  8l1\  eye  on  the  future,  much 
of  this  accumula,tion  has  been  invested  in  mills  in  China. ..  .Under 
their  direction  the  movement  for  mass  production  has  spread  rapidly. 
The  system  of  specializing  the  output  of  a  mill,  writes  Mr.  Pea,rse, 
is  nov.'here  in  Europe  as  v/ell  established  as  it  is  in  Japan,  and  no 
claim  of  any  western  country  to  superiority  over  Japan  in  the  maicing  of 
staple  cotton  goods  can  be  substantiated. .. The  cotton  industry  of 
China  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  mill  owners. 
To  a  large  eictent,  therefore,  the  organization  is  the  sam.e,  only  laoor 
conditions  differing  slightly,     Chiai  now  holds  the  fourth  place  among 
the  world's  cotton  manufacturing-  ccuxitries.     Though  the  Chinese  could 
grow  within  their  own  boundaries  a,ll  the  cotton  that  tney  need,  for 
many  years  they  will  not  be  able  to  manufacture  cotton  goods  suffi- 
cient to  clothe  their  400,000,000  people..." 

The  United  States  has  149,521  physicians  to  its  118,127,64-5 
population,  according  to  a  survey  of  medical  education  Just  completoa 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  126.59  per  100,000  porjulation,  repre- 
senting greater  percentage  than  that  of  any  other  country.    The  bu- 
reau erplainfj'd,  however,  that  t'lis  is  a  smaller  nur^ber  to  every  100 
square  miles  than  in  eighteen  other  countries,  but  a  larger  number 
than  in  twenty-two  other  countries.    The  District  of  Colujnbia  leads 
the  States  in  the  n-omber  of  phj'-sicians  in  proportion  to  10,000  of  pop- 
ulation, as  well  as  the  number  for  each  100  square  miles. (Press, 
Sept.  IS.) 
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Mergers  An  editorial  in  Parm  and  Ranch,  for  September  14  says:  "Business 

interests  tlirougliout  the  Nation  are  combining  their  capital  and  pool- 
ing t'-ieir  factories  and  products  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution.     Hot  only  do  these  com'bina.t ions  control 
everything  farmers  mast  buy,  "but  are  "being  extended  to  those  thin^^s 
which  farmers  sell.    Only  recently  was  it  announced  that  a  merger  had 
been  accomplished  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  standard  food  products. 
One  corporation  recently  acCLuircd  fifty-four  dairy  plants  in  a  dozen 
States.    During    the  past  three  years  financial  comb)inations  for  the 
control  of  food  supplies  aggregate  more  than  $2,000,000,000.     Vifc  have 
recent  combinations  of  farm  machinery  m.anuf acturcrs  and  other  powerful 
combinations  in  practically  every  industry,  and  we  may  expect  more  of 
thorn.     It  is  the  trend  of  the  times,  and  evoryloody  is  participating  in 
it  except  farraersc .. .Producers  must  organize  by  commodities  and  the 
various  local  organizations  must  federate  with  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  uniform  product  at  less  co&t  and  for  merchandising  that  product  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.     The  business  of  farming  is  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  Nation,     In  this  the  farmers  irave  the  advantage,  and 
no  matter  how  mruch  capital  other  industrial  organizations  may  have  at 
their  comivand,  producers  can,   if  they  v7ill,  secure  control  of  the  food 
and  fiber  of  the  Nation  and  sell  it  at  a  prof  it .There  are  a  number 
of  illustrations  of  successful  cooperation  where  independent  organiza- 
tions handlinj^  similar  products  have  rt:tained  their  individuality,  but 
have  also  federated  in  order  to  control  the  bulk  of  the  output.  This 
can  be  done  with  grain,  with  cotton,  and  with  other  farm  products.  It 
should  be  done," 

St-andard-  An  editorial  in  Successful  Farming  for  October  says:  "Pour 

G-rade  hundred  car  loads  of  Yakima,  Washington,  apples  were  sold  to  London, 

Agples         England,  by  telephone.    That  was  only  possible  because  the  apples  of 
the  Yakima  district  are  graded  by  their  cooperative  shipping  associa- 
tion.   The  London  purchaser  did  not  need  to  see  them.     The  greatest 
need  of  agriculture  is  to  establish  the  confidence  of  consumers  for 
every  farm  product ;  and  that  will  orily  comx  tnrough  established  stand- 
ard grades.     Individually  the  producers  can  not  do  this.  Cooperative- 
ly they  can — and  experience  is  proving  that  they  must." 
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Fara 

Products  Sept,  19 — G-rain  prices:     lTo.2  red  winter  T;heat  Kansas  City 

$1.29;  ITo.2  hard  winter  (l2j,fo  protein)  ?i3.nsas  City  $1,26  to  $1.28; 
No. 2  h3.rd  winter  (not  on  protein  tasis)  Chicago  $1.31  to  $1,32;  No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.0l|-;  Minneapolis  93  to  94{Z^;  Kansas  City  94  to 
96fJ;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1,01-|;  Minneapolis  95  to  96^;  Kansas 
City  97  to  S8(p;  No, 3  v/hite  oats  Chicago  47-|-  to  49^;  Minneapolis  46-| 
to  48-|^;  Kansas  City  49  to  50^, 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 2  points  to  18r44f ,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 1  point  to  18,32f5,  and  on  the  Chicaf;o  Board  of  Trade  declined 
3  points  to  18,43i^'.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
desigriated  mri^ets  advanced  1  point  to  17,87jzf  per  lb.    On  the  corree 
spending  day  last  year  the  price  was  16.98i^. 

Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs,)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $16.50;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $9  to  $llo75;  heifers  (850  lbs,  down)  good  and  choice 
$13  to  $14.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.75  to  $18;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to  $12,25;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs,)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $10.75;  light 
lights  (130  to  150  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.25  to  $10.55;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  mxdrom,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.25  (soft  or 
oily  hogG  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lam.bs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.75  to 
$13.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50  to  $13. 

TSTnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  Now  York  were: 
92  score,  46-|-{Z^;  91  score,  46^;  90  score,  44-|{ZJ. 

I'.'jiolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
v/ere:    Flats,  24r^  to  25^;  Single  Daisies,  24^^;  Youpg  Americas,  24-|-^. 

I.Iaine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $2.65-$3  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $2.05-$2.15  f.o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
,  Round  Elites  $2.50-$2.S5  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.20-$2.50  f.o.b. 
Waupaca,    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  closed  at  $2.75— $3.50  per 
barrel  in  eastern  markets,  top  of  $4  in  New  York  City.     New  Jersey 
yellow  varieties  $1.75-$2.75  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.  Tennessee 
Nancy  Halls  $1.25-$1,40  in  Chicago.    New  York  Elberta  peaches  ranged 
$2.25-$3,25  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  miirkcts;  mostly  $2  f.o.b. 
Michigan  Elbertas  $2-$2.75  in  raidwestcrn  cities;  few  sales  at  $2 
f.o.b.  western  Michigan  points.    New  York  Wealthy  apples  sold  at  $6 
per  barrel  in  New  York  City.     Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Grimes 
$1.50-$2  per  bushel  basket.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE  iDlHirr  BILL  The  Senate  yesterday  voted  to  restore  to  the  hill  a  House 

provision  making  Canadian  v/heat,  milled  in  bond  in  the  United  States 
for  export  to  Cuba,  pay  a  duty  eq.ual  to  the  amount  of  tariff  pref- 
erence Cuba  grants  American  flour . (Press ,  Sept,  21.) 

The  prejs  of  Sejjtember  20  says:   "Senate  finance  committee  Republicans  agreed 
on  Thursday  to  the  elimination  of  tvi'O  highly  controversial  provisions  from  the 
tariff  bill.    Cie  of  these  v/ould  abolish  the  time-honored  custom  of  making  tariff 
rates  determined  under  the  flexible  clause  equal  the  difforoncos  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  foreign  and  domestic  articles,  and  set  up  in  its  place  the  differences  in 
conditions  of  competition  formula.     This  amendmicnt  to  the  law  was  written  into  the 
bill  by  the  House...." 


G-OVSENIvIEHT  Total  expenditures  of  the  Government  chargeable  against  ordir 

EXPEITSE  nary  receipts  in  the  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31, 

were  $560, 550, 360 •42  as  against  $587,213,793.86  in  the  same  months 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  $26,663,433.44,  but  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  $35,908,950  less  was  spent  for  purchases  for  the  sinking  fund  than  was 
the  case  a  year  ago.    Actually,  the  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,  were 
approximately  $9,300,000  greater.     Current  running  expenses  of  the  various  govern- 
ment departments,  $369,412,454  for  the  two  months  this  year,  compared  with  $348,- 
317,150  in  the  sane  months  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  approximately  $21,000,000 
for  this  class  of  expenditures.   (Press,  Sept.  20.) 


MILK  MES&EES  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  September  20  reports 

that  con:;olidation  of  five  large  v/holesale  milk  and  dairy  products 
companies  operating  in  the  States  of  Hew  York  and  Nev;  Jersey  is  re- 
vealed in  an  announcement  of  the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Dairy  Products 
Company,   Inc.,  v;hich  has  acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Middletown  Milk 
and  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  the  Slate  Hill  i.iil'::  and  Cream  Company,   Inc.,  which  also 
operates  the  rich  creamery  company  and  Tietjen  &  Steffen  Company,  Inc.     The  report 
says:  "The  Middletov/n  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  in  addition  to  its  own  properties, 
operates  the  Suburban  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  and  holds  an  option  to  purchase  the 
entire  capital  stock,  together  with  the  physical  assets  of  this  company.  The 
properties  of  these  corqjanies  are  located  in  Hambury,^  U.J.,  and  Mechanics  town, 
State  Hill,  Dayton,  Newport  and  Bronx,  N.Y." 


WATERWAYS  A  Troy,  N.Y.,  dicoatch  to-day  reports:  "President  Hoover, 

in  a  message  read  yesterday  to  the  Atlantic  De;?per  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, stated  that  the  Federal  Government  is  expanding  its  activ- 
ities in  the  iiTprovcraent  of  waterways  for  transportation  and  pledged  the  'unremit- 
ting'  support  of  his  administration  for  waterways  development...." 
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Bank  The  I\'ew  York  Tines  S^'-ptember  20  reports  that  the  I'Tational  City 

Merger         Bank  of  Hew  York,  the  largest  firiancial  institution  in  the  Western 

Hemisphere,  on  Thursday  disclosed  plans  for  a  merger  with  the  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank  Trust  Company,  which  will  make  it  the  largest  "bank  in  the 
world.     Tlie  consolidation  of  the  National  City  and  the  Corn  Exchange, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  directors  of  both  institutions,  will 
bring  together  to.tal  resources  of  $2,386,066,401,  which  v/ill  exceed  the. 
total  resources  of  the  Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  of  London,  v/hich,  at  the 
approximate  current  rate  of  exchange  are  $2,303,013,576...." 


Exports  A  nov;  leader  in  America's  export  trade  appeared  during  the 

first  half  of  1929  when  the  automobile  took  first  place  from  cotton, 
the  undisputed  leader  since  the  Civil  War.     This  is  shown  in  a  review, 
"Our  World  Trade, "  issued  yesterda.y  by  the  foreign  comjaerce  department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.    Exports  of  automo- 
biles, parts  and  accessories  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the 
chamber's  report  shows,  totaled  $339,160,000,  an  increase  of  36.4  per 
cent  over  the  sam.e  period  a  year  ago.    At  the  same  time,  exports  of 
raw  cotton,  amounting  to  $319,821,000,  declined  13.9  per  cent  in  value 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago.     The  review  discloses  that 
a  number  of  important  changes  are  taking  place  in  America's  export 
trade.    Eor  example,  during  the  six  months'  period,  finished  manufa.ct- 
ures  constituted  52.3  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  indicating  that 
the  United  States  no  longer  relies  on  its  natural  resources  to  main- 
tain its  excess  of  exports.    During  the  half  year  exports  of  finished 
mnufactures  increased  22.5  per  cent,  to  $1,347,000,000,  while  exports 
of  crude  materials,  on  the  contrary,  declined  10  per  cent.     Some  of 
the  most  striking  gains  among  the  finished  manufactures  were  made  by 
machinery  items.     Several  of  thes^  items  with  their  standing  among  the 
first  fifty  leading  exports  are  as  follows:  No. 5  Agricultural  machinery 
and  implements  gained  over  33^;  No. 5  Electrical  mchinery  and  apparatus 
gained  nearly  28^^;  No. 24  Power-driven  metal-working  irjachinery  gained 
41 '/i;  No, 34  Oil  well  mo^chinery  gained  over  81^;  No. 48  Mining  and  q.uarry- 
ing  ::iachinery  gained  21^,     The  chamer's  report  shows  that  exports  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  sjnountin^  to  $2,623,000,000,  were  $245, 000, r 
000,  or  10,3^,  greater  than  a  year  ago.    During  the  past  six  years  the 
exports  of  the  second  half  of  the  year  have  averaged  13.2^  greater  thar. 
those  of  the  first  six  months.     Sho'old  this  rate  of  increase  obtain  for 
the  last  half  of  1929,  total  e^cports  for  the  year  would  reach  about 
$5,500,000,000. 

Hide  Declaring  that  the  farmer  will  not  profit  by  the  proposed  duty 

Tariff         of  10  per  cent  on  cattle  hides,  D.  G-.  Ong,  president  of  the  United 

States  Leather  Co.,  the  largest  independent  sole-leather  tanning  con- 
cern in  the  country",  appealed  to  Congress  to  keep  hides  on  the  free 
list  of  the  tatiff  bill.  "The  farmer  sells  his  cattle  for  beef,  not 
for  hides,"  Ong  said.  "The  packer  uses  hides  as  a  by-product,  after 
paying  the  farmer  for  the  beef  that  includes  the  hide.  The  proposed 
duty  would  not  result  in  any  more  cattle  being  raised  by  the  farmer, 
for  he  v/ould  not  receive  any  more  for  them,"   (press,  Sept.  19.) 
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Products  Septemloer  20 — Octoloer  future  contracts  on  the  Uew  York  Cotton 

Exchange  advanced  3  points  to  lc,-^7<p,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change 7  points  to  18.39^!^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  4  points 
to  13,47{^,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  5  points  to  17«92^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  17, 5o^. 

Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealcrs,  steers 
(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $16.50;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $9  to  $11.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13  to 
$14,75;  vealcrs,  good  and  choice  $15.75  to  $18;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to  $12.25;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $10.70;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.35  to  $10.90;  slaughter  pigs  (90- 
130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roastir^'  pigs  excluded  from  above  q.uotations) .    Slaughter  sheep  and 
lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.75  to  $13.85;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50  to  $13. 

Grain  prices:    i\ro.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.29t  to  $1.29-|;  lTo.3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  92^  to  93^;  No. 3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  $1.01;  Minneapolis  94|-  to  95^(^',  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
47-1  to  49^-;  Minneapolis  45^  to  46^. 

Vaiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47{^;  91  score,  46^(^-;  90  score,  45?J. 

Yi/holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  .Plats,  24-^^-25{^;  Single  Daisies  24{zJ;  Voung  Americas,  24^<^, 

Maine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $2,65-$3  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $2.05-$2,15  f.o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle.    Northern  sacked 
Eound  TfVhites  closed  at  $2.25-$2,50  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market  and 
$2.20-$2,45  f.o.b,  Waupaca.     Virginia  York  Imperial  apples  sold  at 
$4.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  New  York  Weal thy s  $2  per  bushel 
basket.    Michigan  Wealthys  $2-$2.25  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  New 
York  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.75-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  east- 
ern consuming  centers;  $1.70-$1.80  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Iowa  and 
Indiana  yellows  $1.75-$1.90  in  Chicago.    New  York  domestic  type  cab- 
bage brought  $20-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $18-$20  f.o.b. 
Eochester.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE  TAEIFr  The  press  of  September  22  says:     "Coincident  with  a  de- 

BILL  cision  by  the  Senate  to  meet  an  hour  earlier  on  Monday  to  speed 

action  on  the  tariff  "bill,  a  group  of  twelve  western  Republicans 
perfected  an  organization  aimed  to  eliminate  the  proposed  in- 
dustrial rate  incree.ses  and  to  confine  the  revision  to  agricultural  products. 
Headed  by  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  the  independent  group  assessed  its  strength 
a.t  fourteen, a  number  v/hich  it  feels  will  give  the  organization  the  balance  of 
power  as  between  the  Democrats  and  Republican  regulars  in  the  tariff  controvert. 

The  group  also  is  expected  to  stand  as  a  unit  against  the  flexible  pro- 
visions granting  the  President  power  to  raise  or  lower  customs  duties.  These 
provisions  are  liberalized  in  the  pending  bill.    While  the  finance  committee 
Republicans  have  decided  to  eliminate  the  proposed  amendment  and  virtually  to 
restore  existing  law,  many  Senators  favor  complete  repeal  of  the  clause,  with 
Congress  receiving,  exclusive  power  to  change  rates.    Those  attending  the 
independent  gather i;ig  v;ere  Senators  Borah,  Norris,  Howell,  McMaster,  La  Follette, 
Blaine,  Nye,  Frazier,  Brookhart,  Cutting,  Schall  and  Pine... The  votes  of  Senators 
Shipstead  of  Minnesota,  a.nd  Norbeck  of  South  Dakota,  are  counted  on  by  the  farm 
bloc." 

The  press  to-day  says:     "The  House  of  Representatives,  which  has  been  in 
recess  since  soon  cfter  it  passed  the  tariff  bill,  will  reassemble  to-day  and 
take  three  days'  recess-     until  Oct.  14,   in  the  expectation  that  The  Senate  v;ill 
have  completed  the  tariff  legislation  by  that  time.     Indications  are,  however, 
that  the  bill  will  not  get  out  of  the  Senate  at  least  until  November,  and  per- 
ha.ps  later,  unless  some  agreement  is  reached  by  the  conservative  leaders  with 
the  insurgent  Republican  bloc,  which  is  now  insisting  upon  a  thoroTjgh  discussion 
of  the  measure  as  written  by  the  Republican  finance  comjnittee  members. .  .The 
tariff  will  be  shopped  to  a  considerable  extent  in  conference  and  the  Old  G-uard 
leaders  fear  that  unless  the  fourteen  farm  bloc  Senators  are  upheld  in  their 
demands  for  higher  farm  rates  and  rediiced  industrial  duties,  there  will  be  no 
tariff  bill.    The  industrial  States  do  not  have  enough  votes  to  maintain  their 
contentions  for  higlaer  rates..." 


ILLINOIS  A  Washington  dispatch  to  The  Chicago  Tribune  states  that 

WATERWAY  President  Hoover  will  ask  Congress  at  the  December  session  to 

URG-ED  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  remaining  link  in  the  lakes-to 

the-gulf  waterway  and  also  to  authorize  improvement  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  as  far  as  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.     "The  War  De- 
partment engineers,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,"  the  dispatch  states, 
"are  now  working  on  a  report  on  both  these  projects,  which  will  be  sent  to 
the  White  House  by  the  time  Mr,  Hoover  begins  writing  his  anmial  message  to 
Congress  in  November..," 
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Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  SeptemlDer  21  says: 

Supply        "Our  cotton  crop  has  heun  officially  estimated  at  14,825,000  hales, 
hased  on  condition  as  of  Septemher  1.     In  the  same  week  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  reported  that  the  world 
consuj.T2pticn  of  American  grown  cotton  in  the  season  ending  July  31,1929 
was  15,076,000  hales.    Thus  the  estimated  crop  of  this  year  will  not 
replace  the  cotton  that  was  consumed  in  the  past  season.     The  figures 
forecast  a  possihle  reduction  in  the  world  carryover  in  the  current 
season.     In  these  figures  the  significance  is  in  the  fact  that  world 
consurarjtion  is  running  ahove  average  production.    For  three  seasons  in 
succession  the  total  ha-s  heen  ahove  15,000,000  hales.     The  consumers 
had  the  advantage  of  the  two  record  crops  of  1925  and  1926,  which 
resulted  in  cheaper  rav/  material.    However,  the  consujuption  of  the  past 
season,  although  showing  the  effect  of  higher  average  price,  remains 
ahove  the  15,000,000  hale  line.     The  world  carryover  of  American  cotton 
is  smaller  this  season  than  a  year  ago.     The  official  estimate  of  pro- 
duction this  yecir  indicates  a  lessened  supply  when  the  present  season 
closes.    Two  happenings  might  change  this  result.    The  hreaking  of  the 
drought  in  the  first  week  of  September  may  add  something  to  the  size 
the  crop  even  if  at  the  expense  of  the  grade.     Crop  authorities  do  not 
agree  on  this  point  and  there  will  he  divergence  of  opinion  until  after 
the  Octoher  report.     The  other  is  a  lessened  demiand  for  American  cotton. 
Y/orld  conditions  do  not  indicate  any  reduction  in  the  demand  for  cotton 
of  some  hind.     If  there  is  any  lessened  dema.nd  for  American  grown  it 
would  most  likely  he  because  of  a  price  out  of  line  with  other  growths. 
This  is  a  fact  of  which  the  United  States  must  begin  to  take  notice. 
lITnen  our  prices  went  up  world  consw.ption  of  American  cotton  went 
down,  hut  not  of.  other  kinds.     In  the  past  season  the  world  used 
462,000  ba,les  less  of  American  cotton  than  in  the  preceding  year,  hut 
it  spun  580,000  more  hales  of  the  cheaper  Indian  fiber.     There  is  no 
shortage  of  that  cotton  this  season,  and  therefore  it  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered  in  probs,ble  world  consumption.    But  assuming  no  change 
in  the  production  estimate  and  in  world  consumption  the  spinners  will 
this  year  be  closer  on  the  heels  of  the  producers." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  September  21  says: 

Comment      "In  ajinouncing  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Hildt,  of  Baltimore,  as  its 
temporary  f ina^ncial  adviser,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  says  his  first 
task  will  be  to  orga.nize  a  division  to  handle  its  banking  operations. 
The  granting  of  loans,  it  states,  will  he  'passed  upon  and  made  only 
by  the  boa.rd,'     The  fact  that  the  board  requires  a  special  banking 
division  illustrates  the  magnitude  of  its  operations.     It  now  has 
$150,000,000  at  its  disposal,  with  $350,000,000  more  authorized  by 
Congress.    As  soon  as  the  size  of  the  financial  resources  became 
known,  the  board  was  besieged  by  applications  for  assistance.     It  was 
necessa.ry  to  issue  statements  explaining  that  while  the  board  is  not 
so  strictly  limited  as  are  comm.ercial  banks  in  making  loans,  its 
powers  are  clearly  defined,  and  it  intends  to  conduct  its  affairs  on 
business  principles.    The  counsel  of  this  experienced  banker,  who 
will  serve  without  salary,  should  help  to  promote  that  sound  policy." 
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Food  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  Septeirroer  13  says:  "How 

Profits      marjy  days  in  the  year  do  you  work  to  get  the  different  classes  of 

necessaries  for  yoiir  family  and  yourself?    Figure  it  out  some  time. 
AsGumin,.,-  there  are  280  working  days  in  a  year,  how  nany  of  these  da;^^s 
go  to  securing  enough  pork,  bread,  milk  and  eggs  and  the  rest,  for  the 
family  use?    How  many  days  does  it  take  to  supply  shelter,  fuel  and 
light?    Of  course,  you  have  to  trade  hogs  or  wheat  to  some  one  else  in 
order  to  get  fuel,  but  many  get  some  fuel  direct  from  the  wood  lots. 
Probably  you  help  pay  in  part  for  shelter  by  putting  on  new  shingles, 
fixing  up  the  porch  and  doing  other  necessary  work  involved  in  the  up- 
keep of  the  house.    Have  you  got  your  estimates  made?    All  right;  now 
look  at  the  figures  compiled  by  a  Hew  York  man  who  has  been  figuring 
out  how  much  of  the  average  urban  workingman's  time  is  taken  up  in 
earning  mo-aiiy  to  trade  for  enoug'h  to  eat  and  for  the  necessary  shelter, 
fuel  and  light.    He  figures  that  it  takes  ninety-one  days'  work  to 
supply  food  for  the  family  and  that  it  takes  fifty-six  days'  work  to 
supply  shelter,  fuel  and  light.    How  do  you  compare  with  him?  The 
chances  are  that  you  can  beat  that  record  by  a  big  margin..." 

Foreign  Canada  purchased  more  than  a  half -billion  dollars  worth  of 

Trade         American  goods  in  the  first  half  of  1929,  exceeding  the  purchases  of 

her  nearest  rival,  the  United  Kingdom,  by  one  hundred  million  dollars. 
These  figures  are  set  forth  in  a  review,  Our  World  Trade,  just  issued 
by  the  foreign  conmerce  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.     "The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Canadian  market,"  the 
review  states,  "is  shown  by  the  fact  that  her  purchases  from,  us  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year  exceeded  her  record  purchases  in  the  same 
period  of  1928  by  $73,739,000,  a  gain  of  17^.    Although  we  find  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  years  our  best  market,  relegated  to  second  place, 
her  purchases  of  Am.erican  goods  increased  $17,480,000,  or  4.5^.  This 
decline  in  lea.dership  is  no  doubt  due,  in  considerable  p3.rt,  to  a 
heav^-'  decrease  in  purchases  of  raw  cotton.    Exports  to  Japan,  our 
fourth!  best  custom.er,  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of 
19.J8,  due  largely  to  greatly  incree.sed  purchases  of  raw  cotton,  vihich 
amounted  to  35fb  of  our  exports  to  the  island  empire.    Our  sales  to 
France,  LIo.  5  of  our  leading  m^arkets,  were  among  the  best  in  recent 
years,  amcunting  to  $122,592,000,  an  increase  of  $19,457,000,  or  19^ 
over  purchases  a  year  ago.    Gasoline  and  refined  copper  fi^nired 
largely  in  this  gain.    Argentina  entered  the  $100,000,000  class  of 
custom.ers,   increasing  her  1928  purchases  by  $27,911,000,  or  35^. 
Other  countries  which  improved  substantially  as  markets  for  American 
goods  a,s  indicated  by  increased  purchases,   included  the  following: 
Italy,  increase  $2,330,000,  or  3fo;  Australia,   increase  $10,049,000, 
or  IS;'.;  Cu.ba,  $4,588,000,  or  7fo;  China,  $5,566,000,  or  9.6^;  Brazil, 
$15,052,000,  or  32.8^;  Mexico,  $3,330,000,  or  5.8^;  Belgium,  $6,091,000, 
or  11.2^;  Philippine  Islands,  $7,557,000,  or  20.4^;  Spain,  ^3,476,000, 
or  9.1-;^;  British  South  Africa,  $5,237,000,  or  19.1^;  Chile ,  $10,352,000, 
or  57,Qfo;  Venezuela,  $9,862,000,  or  55.2^;  Dutch  East  Indies, 
$8,799,000,  or  54.4^;  Panama,  $4,411,000,  or  28. 9/^;  New  Zealand, 
$2,885,000  or  17 ,Q%]  Uruguay  $3,093,000,  or  25.5>6;  Dutch  West  Indies, 
$9,080,000,  or  190.7^;  Irish  Free  State,  $2,703,000,  or  68.7^;  and 
Kwantung,  $2,262,000  or  93.9^..." 
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Milk  By-  The  Pacific  Dairy  Reviev^  for  Septeuiber,  quoting  from  the 

Products    Portland  (Ore;~.)  Journal,  says:     "They  sa-t  at  dinner  in  New  York. 

IThe  guest  admired  the  knife  and  fork.    The  handles,  hard  and  smooth, 
•cream-colored,  looked  like  old  ivory.  'Casein,'  the  host  explained. 
A  lampshade  of  green  attracted  attention.     In  color  o,nd  texture,  in 
translucencc,   it  rivaled  jade.     The  lampshade,  too,  was  of  casein. 
An  amher-colored  cigarette  holder,  a  fountain  pen  of  "brilliant  red 
mottled  v;ith  white,  pencil  of  beautiful  Nile  green — all  were  made  of 
casein.    So  v/ere  a  coffee  percolator,  apparently  ebony;  buckles  and 
buttons  that  seemed  to  be  of  semi-precious  material,  a  comb,  a  shoe 
horn,  irresistibly  attractive  children's  toys,  a  pipe  stem,  a  string 
of  beads,  a  bracelet,  a  hairbrush  ba.ck,  a  tetthing  ring,  a.  rouge  box, 
an  es'^e-glass  framvi,  poker  chips,  a  paper  knife,  ajnber  umbrella  tips, 
an  ornai.iental  doorloiob,  an  electric  button,  a  switch  plate,  dominoes 
and  checkers.    Even  an  electric  sign  in  front  of  the  building,  a  vivid 
thing  of  ruby  translucence,  ha.d  casein  as  the  base  of  the  beautifully 
formed  letters.     The  guest  was  a  man  from  Minnesota;  the  host,  the 
secretary  of  the  company  that  ma.kes  plastic  ca.sein,  which  is  turned 
into  hundreds,  literally  of  beautiful  and  useful  articles.    And  what 
is  casein?     Tliat  is  what  interested  the  man  from  a  State  (Oregon)  that 
hiis  imde  phenomenal  strides  forward  in  the  dairy  industry..." 


Depart-  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  September  22  says: 

ment  of      "One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  the  Biireau  of  Animal  Industry 
Agricul-    is  that  in  connection  with  the  drive  to  eliminate  tuberculosis  in 
ture  cattle.    This  movement  has  the  earnest  support  of  all  public  health 

officials,  as  Y;ell  as  of  all  meat  packers.    But  it  is  perhaps  the 
dairymen  mio  are  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  work.  Many 
dairjnrien  ;:.t  the  outset  were  opposed  to  the  carapaign  to  eliminate 
disease,  because  they  feared  that  heavy  losses  would  result,  but  now 
through  cooperation  between  the  Federal  G-overnipent  and  most  of  the 
States  diseased  animals  arc  slaughtered  and  the  ovmer  is  compensated 
in  Ccash  for  his  loss.    Far  more  important  to  the  dairymaai  than  the  pay- 
ment for  his  a.nimals,  however,   is  the  enormous  increase  in  milk  pro- 
duction and  the  increased  income  per  animal... Not  only  are  dairymen 
wide-0A7a-.:e  to  the  desirability  of  being  ar:.sured  that  their  animials 
are  free  from  tuberculous  disease,  but  the  feed.ers  of  beef  cattle  are 
grsa.tl^-  benefited  by  eradication  of  disease.    As  for  the  pa.cker,  in- 
asimich  as  he  loses  the  cost  of  every  animal  condemned,  he  will 
naturally  benefit  from  the  drive." 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  al!  shades  of  opinion  as  roQocted  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriGulture,  particuJarly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Ap[  roval  or  disapproval  of  views  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  iiitenl 
is  to  reflect  the  mews  ul  importance. 
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IF  CONGEESS  The  press  to-day  reports:     "Disposing  of  virtually  all  the 

"uncontested  proposals  re^jarding  the  administrative  sections  of  the 
tariff  hill,  the  Senate  yesterday  cleared  the  way  for  the  coming 
:  debate  over  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  proposed  act,  which  is  expected  to 
j  begin  to-day. . . " 

"Sixty-five  of  the  435  Members  of  the  House  met  yesterda.y  after  being  in 
I  summer  recess  since  June  19,  and  adjourned  after  a  nine-mdnute  session.  Under 
agreement,  the  House,  betv/een  three-day  recesses,  will  hold  only  formal  meetinj;s 
until  October  14,  uhen  it  had  been  expected  the  Senate  ?/ould  have  completed  actior 
!  on  the  tariff  bill,, .If  by  October  14  it  is  apparent  ths.t  the  Senate  is  untible  to 
I  finish  its  tariff  debate,  further  three-day  recesses  may  be  taken  by  the  House..." 

Members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  will  be  called  before  the  Senate  agri- 
cultural comm.ittee  to-day  "to  be  examinoviu  with  a  view  to  their  confirmation," 
according  to  the  press  to-day. 


FEDEML  FAK/I  The  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday  announced  that  it  has 

BOAED  granted  supplemiental  commocdtjr  loans  to  the  Mountain  States  Honey 

Prodr-cers  Association,  Boise,  Idaho,  a  farmers  coopera.tive  organ- 
izo.tion  with  miembers  in  the  eight  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
North  Dahota,  Minnesota,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington.     The  total  of  these 
loans  will  not  exceed  $135,000.    The  board  is  advancing  1-^  cents  per  pound  to 
supplement  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  Spolca,ne , .  Wash. ,  loan  of  4  cents 
on  honey  stored  in' inland  Ti/arehou>3es  and  5  cents  on  honey  in  terminal  warehouses. 
On  honey  so  stored  and  sold  on  contract  the  board  is  advancing  2^  cents  to  sup- 
plement loans  made  by  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank.     These  loans  are  on  a  basis 
i  similar  to  that  for  tlie  supplemental  commodity  loans  being  advanced  to  wheat, 
cotton,  rice  and  other  farmers'  cooperative  associations  which  have  qualified  for 
loans  from,  the  Intei-mediate  Credit  Banks.     (Press,  Sept.  24.) 

The  press  to-day  also  states  that  plans  to  educate  farmiers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  farm,  relief  were  considered  yesterday  by  the  Farm  Board  at  a 
conference  with  agricultural  experts.     The  report  says:     "Suggestions  to  carry  on 
the  work  through  the  land-grand  colleges  and  the  Agriculture  Department's  3xten- 
sion  Service  were  received,  and  it  v/as  indicated  that  certain  of  them  would  be 
adopted.    Desirous  of  miaking  available  every  resource  possible  to  the  farmers,  the 
board  explained  to  the  conferees,  headed  by  C.  W.  Warburton,  Director  of  Extensior. 
that  thus  far  many  farmers  did  not  understand  the  procedure." 


GEORGIA  DAIRY-  An  Augusta,  Ga. ,  dispatch  September  21  reports  that  whole- 

MEN  COOPERATE    sale  dairym.en  of  Richmond,  McDuffie  and  Columbia  counties  in  Georgi 

and  Aiken  and  Edgefield  counties  in  South  Carolina.,  met  at  August^! 

and  formed  a  cooperative  organization  to  aid  in  the  marketing  of 
milk  and  cream  on  the  group  basis  and  also  to  purchase  supplies  in  the  same  manner 
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1=3' ri cultural                Tlie  rJew  York  Times  of  Septem"ber  15  puolishes  an  interview 
Cooperation      rfith.  C.  0.  Moser,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  chairman  of  the  National  Cooper- 
ative Council  and  president  of  the  An;erican  Cotton  Growers  Exchange, 
on  the  olDject  and  operation  of  the  National  Cham"ber  of  Agricultural 
Cooperatives.     Mr.  Moser  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  new  chamher 
will  start  with  a  memhership  of  2,000.000,  representing  all  hranches 
of  growers.     As  a  correlating  agency  it  will  aim  to  control  ma- 
chinery of  production.     "What,   in  a  nutshell,  are  the  things  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  new  farm  law  is  to  he  ef- 
fective to  the  point  where  rehahilitation  of  agriculture  and  its 
parity  with  other  great  industries  will  he  assured?"  the  interviewer 
asked  Mr.  Moser.     The  latter  is  quoted  as  saying  in  reply:  "There 
are  three  major  requirements  to  he  met.     Jirst,  complete  centraliza- 
tion of  the  sales  of  the  main  staple  crops  of  the  United  States. 
Second,  huilding  and  strengthening  the  production  credits  of  the  va- 
rious cooperative  agencies,   so  that  these  production  credit  corpora- 
tions may  exert  an  effective  influence  in  the  control  of  production. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  those  who  control  the  money  going  into  produc- 
tion control  production,  a.nd  they  likewise  control  marketing.  Un- 
f ort-'inately,  these  factors  of  control  have  in  the  past  "been  in  the 
hands  of  hankers,  processors  and  others  whose  interests  were  not 
primarily  and  essentially  agricultural.     The  third  thing  necessary 
is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  themselves  the  control  of 
the  means  of  processing,  packing  and  the  prepo,ring  of  fam  crops  for 
the  market.     If  these  three  major  requirements  are  met,  control  of 
production,  control  of  processing  and  packing  a.nd  control  of  mar- 
keting will  he  in  the  hands  of  the  producers.     This  control  does 
not  involve  increase  of  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer.     It  merely 
m.al:es  possihle  reduction  in  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  However 
this  control  presents  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  farmer  a  larg- 
er share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  that  is  paid  for  the  farmer's 
products  " 

A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Septemher  23  says:  "Cora- 
petition  from  chain  meat  markets  is  having  a  noticeable  effect  in 
reducing  the  volume  of  business  and  narrowing  the  margin  of  profit  0 
independent  stores  and  it  is  the  belief  of  many  independent  retailer 
themselves  that  the  number  of  chain  stores  will  continue  to  increa,se 
E.  L.  Ehoades,  assistant  professor  of  marketing  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  Just  completed  a  study  of  the  results  of  chain  store 
competition  in  the  meat  marketing  field.     Data  used  in  the  stud;;/- 
ware  supplied  by  115  retailers  from  a  list  of  375  stores  made  by 
JoJ:'n  A.  Kotal,   secretary'-  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Meat 
Dealers.     Forty-nine  retailers  reported  tliat  chains  were  increasing 
rapidly  in  their  cities  and  forty  others  report  no  rapid  increase, 
twenty-seven  dealers  in  cities  over  100,000  population  stating  there 
were  increases,  as  com.pared  to  fifteen  reporting  no  rapid  increase. 
In  smaller  cities  only  thirteen  reported  rapid  increases,  while 
thirty-four  reported  no  such  progress.     Eifty-one  expect  chains  to 
increase  in  the  future  as  against  thirty-six  who  do  not..." 


Chain  Meat 
Stores 


I 
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Cotton  An  editorial  in  Tne  fall  Street  Journal  for  SeptemlDer  23  says: 

Marketing  "Throu^iiout  the  South  there  are  still  all  too  many  intelligent  people 
who  honestly  "believe  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  fixed  hy  a  small 
clique  operating  in  the  Hew  York  and  New  Orleans  exchar^ges. . .  In  1914 
CongresG  e.-acted  a  law  providing  for  the  different  grades  and  colors 
of  cotton,  vtA  it  is  under  that  lavY  that  the  exchanges  noY/  operate... 
Middlir^'  v.'hite  cotton  is  the  basic  grade.     Cotton  ahove  that  grade 
natura.lly  is  v/orth  more,  while  that  beloy/  it  is  worth  less,  the  value 
declining  in  proportion  as  it  gets  farther  away  from  the  "basic.  The 
lav/  designated  a  method  for  fixing  those  dif f erentia.ls  a"'Dove  8,nd  l3elo\7 
the  'oasic.     The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wa.s  to  designate  certain 
markets  in  the  South  as  spot  markets  and  the  average  of  the  prices 
received  for  ar^^  grade  of  cotton  on  any  day  v;as  to  "be  the  price  for 
adjustment  of  differentials  on  the  future  contracts.    The  exchanges 
operate  under  this  systemx  "by  force  of  lav/.    Under  this  system  cotton 
sells  for  Just  whe.t  it  is  worth.     Tlie  man  who  gets  low  grade  stuff 
b'uys  it  cheaper  than  middling  and  the  seller  of  high  grade  gets  a 
corresponding  prem.ium  for  it.     liyhat  fairer  system  could  "be  asked?" 

Parm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Tails,  S.  DaJk.) 

Comment      for  September  14  says:     "'No  sooner  said  than  done'  is  a  phrase  that 
seems  Co  rpply  in  part  to  the  decision  of  the  federal  Farm  Board  to 
investigate  the  disparity  in  whea-t  prices  in  Canada  and  the  United 
Sto.tes.    O-iicials  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  say  that 
this  question  had  been  a,nt icipa-ted  and  that  certain  facts  have  already 
be  n  obtained.     It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  black  magic  or 
hccus-pccuc;  in  this  connection.     'There  a,re  certain  fundajiientals  that 
create  the  difference  in  prices.    An  understanding  of  these  fundamen- 
ta.ls  and  a.n  appraisa.l  of  their  importance  in  a.  businesslike  ma.nner  are 
the  jroper  methods  of  determinir^g  ;^iether  or  not  something  can  be  done. 
The  Federal  Fa.rm  Board  wa„nts  irJ^crma^tion  of  this  character  a^nd  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  assembling  it.    On  September  12, 
December  vrheat  closed  at  Winnipeg  at  $1.58  a  bushel.     The  close  on  the 
same  dry  at  Minneapolis  was  $1.45  and  at  Chicago  $1.44.    This  is  a 
spread  of  about  13  or  14  cents  a  bushel  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Camdio^n  wheat  grower.    The  Bure-^     of  j^ricultural  Economics  finds 
that  one  factor  contributing-    u  this  disparity  is  the  difference  in 
freight  rates.    Preferen  xal  rates  in  Canada,  it  is  revealed,  were 
fo'OJid  to  bring  Canadian  growers  almost  10  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
American  growers.     Hiis  expla.ins  a  major  portion  of  the  difference. 
In  some  years,  the  higher  protein  content  of  the  Ga.riadian  wheat  brings 
a  premroji:.    This  year,  however,  the  American  wheat  is  said  to  average 
about  the  same  as  the  Canadian  wheat  so  that  fa.ctor  is  elimina^ted.  Tlie 
situation  is  complicated  somewhat,  the  bureau  explains,  through  dif- 
ferences in  wheat  classifications  and  the  bases  of  futiore  contracts. 
From  these  prelimina.ry  figures,  it  appears  that  the  real  problem  centers 
obout  transporta.t ion  costs.     It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  v/ide  dis*^ 
crepa.ncy,    Winnipeg  is  not  closer  to  the  major  G-reat  Lakes  wheat  ports 
than  Minneapolis.     The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  a  duty  to  perform  in 
checking  these  freight  rates  and  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  Amer- 
ican carriers  are  justified  in  charging  so  much  more  than  the  Ca.nadians 
for  the  transportation  of  wheat." 
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Foot  o.nd  An  item  in  Th.e  Field  (London)  for  SeptemlDcr  14  says:  "Scotland 

Mouth  in    ho,s  so  long  rejoiced  in  Imnianity  from  foot  and  mouth  disease  that 
Scotland    last  week's  outbreak  in  Lans,rkshire  must  cause  serious  consternation 
to  Scottish  "breeders  of  pedigree  stock.    Even  if  the  disease  center 
can  'oc  cleared  up  without  the  trouble  spreading,  this  outbreak  means 
an  intorru.ption  of  several  months  in  the  pedigree  export  trade  to  the 
Dominions,  which  Scotland  has  so  determinedly  regained," 

Guiana  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  September  21  from  Georgetown, 

Rice  British  Guiana,   states  that  with  a  big  rice  crop  in  sight,  growers  in 

Guiana  arc  making  a  determined  try  for  thrt  pa.rt  of  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  markets  now  held  by  India.    The  cclon;^'  lost  its  West 
India  ra^rket  several  years  ago  when  o,  former  governor  plr.ced  an  embargo 
on  rice. 

Milk  Representatives  of  317,000  farmers  who  belong  to  dairy  cooper- 

Meeting      atives  v.dll  meet  in  St.  Paul,  Mii-nesota,  November  11,  12  and  13  for 
the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation.     These  farmers  are  marketing  annually  nearly 
$340,000,000  of  dairy  products  through  45  groups  that  are  Joined  in 
the  national  federation.    They  are  located  in  almost  every  county  of 
the  corriLuercial  do.iry  belt  from  j'K '^v  England  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,     "About  600  d<.legates  are  expected  to  attend  the 
meetings,"  said  Secretary  Charley  W.  Holman,  in  cnnouncirig  the  dates... 
"The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Prolucers'  Federation  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  trod.e  association  of  coopei-a.tives  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  formed  in  1916  by  eight  fluid  milk  and  cream  marketing  associations 
One  of  its  earliest  members  was  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Assoc- 
iation of  St.  PaTol,  which,  with  the  land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc. 
V7ill  entertain  the  visiting  delegates..." 


Section  3 


Depart-  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Farmer  for  September  14  says:  "Unable 

ment  of      through  channels  provided  by  the  Federal  Plant  ■o^.-u^rant ine  Act  to  secure 
Agricul-    modif  ica,tion  of  Q,uarantine  37,  plant  importers  liave  resorted  to  sub- 
ture  terfuge  to  secure  modification  of  the  restrictions  against  imported 

plants,  bulbs  and  nursery  stock  imposed  by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board, , ,\lien  one  sees  the  ijrogress  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  the  Europear. 
corn  borer,  and  numerous  other  pests  which  were  introduced  into  this 
country  before  the  proimlgation  of  Q,"uarantine  57  it  is  easy  to  realize 
the  ncccGsity  for  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Boa.rd.    As  with  foreign  livestock  diseases  it  is  better  to  be 
safe  tlian  sorry... Let  the  Members  of  Congress  build  their  own  fences 
in  their  respective  districts  but  let  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
look  after  the  fences  it  has  erected  to  safeguard  the  Nation's  agri- 
culture." 
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Section  4 
MilEKET  QUOTATIONS 

J'arm  Septcmlior  23 — OctolDer  future  contracts  to-day  on  the  New  York 

Products    Cotton  Exchc.nre  declined  16  points  to  18. 22$'^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchan-,e  15  ^oints  to  18.13,  and  on  the  Chicati;o  Board  of  Trade  11  points 
to  13.29^'.     Tlic  s-verage  price  of  Middling,'  spot  cotton  in  10  designa-tcd 
markets  declined  14  points  to  17.71;^  per  l"b.     On  the  same  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  IS.lOjZ^. 

G-rain  prices  c^uotod  September  23:     No.  2  red  winter  Kansas  City 
$1.27  to  $1.30;  No.  2  hard  winter  12-|^  protein  Kansas  City  $1.22  to 
$1.25;  No,  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis)  Chic8,go  $1.27  to  $1.27-g-; 
No.  3  rdxcd  corn  Chicago  97^-  to  97f;  Minneapolis  88  to  89;^;  Kansas  City" 
93  to  94,;^;  No,  5  yellow  corn  Chicago  97-|  to  98^;  Minneapolis  91  to  92^; 
Kansas  City  93|  to  941^^;  No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  47^  to  49^;  Minneap- 
olis 45  to  46^;  Kansas  City  46  to  47 f^. 

Livestock  prices  ruoted  September  23;  Slaughter  cattle,  calves 
and  vealers:     Steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.00  to  $16.75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $9.00  to  $11.75;  heifers,    (850  Ihs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $13.00  to  $15.00;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.75  to  $18.00; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  stears,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to  $12.25; 
heavy  vrei^ht  hogs  (250-350  Ihsc)  medium,  good  and  choice  ?9.50  tO 
$10.75;  lijit  lights  (130-160  lbs  )  medium  to  choice  $9.40  to  $11.00; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medrojn,  good  and  choice  $9.00  to  $10.50 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations); 
slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12.75  to  pi3,75;  feedin;:  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50 
to  $13.00. 

Maine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $2.65-$3  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets;  $2.10-$2.25  f .o.b.  PresQue  Isle.    Northern  sacked 
Round  lC.iites  $2-$2.35  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2-$2.20  f.o.b.  New 
York  Wealthy  apples  $5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.  Illinois 
Jonathans  $3  in  Chicago;  Grimes  $6-$6.25.    Virginia  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  sold  at  $2.50-$3.50  per  barrel  in  leading";  markets.  New 
Jersey  yellov/s  $1.75-$2.40  per  bushel  hamper.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1-51.55  in  the  Middle  West,    New  York  domestic  type  cabbage  brought 
^22-$30  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  cities;  $17-$19  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

VJholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47-5-  cents;  91  score,  46-|-  cents;  90  score,  45  cents. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:    Flats,  24-|  to  2b<P;  S.  Daisies,  24c(p;  Y.  Am.ericas,  24;g-j^,  (Pre- 
pared by  Bu-.  of  Agr.  Econ. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serx'ice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Deijartment  of  A^cultsire,  for  the  purpose  ot 
presenting  all  sliades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricaltora,  particrdarly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disap{>2«»val  oi  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  iateat 
is  to  reflect  the  news  ui  importance. 
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THE  PEESIDEl\iT  Tl-e  press  to-day  says:     "Breaking  silence  on  the  tariff 

0¥.  FLEXIBLE      situation  yesterday,  President  Hoover  came  out  in  a  formal  sta.te- 
TAEIEE  ment  v/hich  left  no  doulit  as  to  where  he  stands  on  the  flexilole 

tari:!"!  provisions  of  the  revision  measure  now  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate.    He  showed  himself  to  he  emphatically  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  authority  given  the  President  in  the  existing  law  to  increase  or 
decrease  a  tariff  rate  50  per  cent  either  way  if  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  or  to  reject  the  commission's  recommendation..." 


MTIOML  The  Nation's  tax  hill,  \vhich  in  the  fiscal  year  1929 

TAXES  totaled  $2,938,019,000,  will  he  cut  next  yea^r  because  business 

prosperity  is  rolj.ing  up  an  uneou£.led  amount  of  income  taxes. 

'Pnc  income  taxes  received  by  the  Government  since  January  1  had 
totaled  $1,900,570,000  at  the  close  of  business  on  September  11,  or  $233,000,000 
more  than  had  boon  received  on  September  30  of  last  year,  and  only  $:^59,000,000 
less  than  v/as  collected  in  the  entire  1928  calendar  year.     In  addition  to  the 
collections  already  n'a.de,  the  Deceraber  paj-ments  and  those  due  before  that  time 
are  expected  to  aJxl  anotiiei  $60.^000,000  and  brin^  the  total  of  income  tax  pay- 
ments for  the  13  months  of  1929  to  $2,500,000,000.     In  view  of  the  immense  in- 
come tax  receipts  the  Treasury  will  recommend  that  the  next  Congress  reduce 
taxes,  effective  ne::t  I.'arch  15.    How  much  the  reduction  will  be  or  how  it  will  be 
distributed  xias  not  been  determined,  but  the  amount  of  the  cut  will  be  substan- 
tial...The  greatest  increase  in  income  tax  payments  this  year  was  attributed  by 
Treasury  officials  to  the  active  stoch  m-:.rhct,  which  cns-bled  thousa^nds  of  citizcnr 
to  tahe  their  profit  and  thus  increase  their  income  tax  payments.   (A.F . , Sept .25) 


FEDERAL  G-overiimxnt  finances  for  the  first  time  this  fiscal  year 

EIMNCES  showed  a  surplus  of  $29,337,290  on  Scptem.bcr  20,  on  the  basis  of 

fijaires  issued  September  23  by  the  Treasury  Department.    At  the 
close  of  business  on  that  date,  total  G-overnment  income  since 
last  July  1  wr.s  4)3.-1,237,505,  while  the  Federal  expenditu.res  for  the  eame  period 
amounted  to  $891, 90;:,  216.    For  the  same  period  last  year,  the  G-overnment  collecteo 
$302,299,025  and  spent  $912,481,568,  ieavir^  a  deficit  of  $110,290,026.  The 
improvement  was  due  cl:.iefly  to  an  increase  in  customs  collections,  more  income 
tax  receipts  and  larger  miscellaneous  tax  collections.    (A. P. , Sept. 24) 


PIAITT  CER.  -  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  Dr.  H.  T.  Gussow  of 

TIFICATIOIT       Ganad,?.,   speaking  at  the  imperial  conference  for  the  study  of  plant 
diseases  yesterday,  suc;,;  t..sted  the  conference  should  give  a  lead  to 
the  world  in  producing  a  more  effectively  worded  certificate  in 
regard  to  the  he.dth  of  plants  which  would  prove  acceptable  to  all  ncitions. 
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American  A  Claica^;o  dispatch  to-day  reports:     "There  are  $1,400,000,000 

Horses         worth  of  horses  and  males  in  the  United  States,  the  Horse  Association 
of  Araerica  announced  liondp^  "by  way  of  proving  that  the  automohile 
has  not  "been  such  a  devastating  influence  after  all.     The  number  of 
saddle  horses  he.s  actually  increased  in  recent  years,  the  assoc- 
iation found.     The  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States  was  given 
as  14,900,000  and  mules  at  5,447,000." 

Highway  An  editorial  in  The  llevj  York  Times  of  September  22  says:  "Rrom 

Beauti-        California,  New  Mexico  and  Massachusetts  come  fresh  indications  of 
fication      the  grov;ing  public  interest  in  beautifying  highways.     The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  recently  carried  a  number  of  appeals  to  Californians 
to  support  the  anti-billboard  movement.     In  New  Mexico  the  State 
Highway  Con-mission's  Journal  has  called  on  New  Mexicans  to  regulate 
billboards.    From  Massachusetts,  which  has  already  done  much  to  con- 
trol roadside  signs,  comes  the  report  that  the  planting  of  roadside 
trees  is  progressing  satisfactorily.     In  CoJifornia  an  active  campaign 
has  been  in  progress  for  upward  of  a  year.     One  of  its  distinguishing 
features  hac  been  cooperation  by  one  of  the  former  largest  users  of 
billboaa-ds,  the  Standard  Oil  Company'  of  California.    This  organi- 
has  distributed  widely  an  article  in  favor  of  banning  them,  and  has 
of  it  3  own  volition  agreed  to  abstain  from  their  use.  Nevertheless, 
California  has  been  troubled  not  only  by  the  persistence  of  many 
advertisers,  but  also  by  the  development  of  a  new  variety  of  roadside 
ugliness  in  the  form  of  plaster  casts... The  removal  of  billboards, 
the  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  roadside  stores  and  stations, 
and  the  planting  of  trcc-.s  are,  in  fact,  all  parts  of  the  same  problem. 
There  is  a  mounting  insistence  that  the  public  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
its  roads.    TJhen  people  drive  forth  in  B-utomobiles  they  go  not  to  see 
advertisements  but  the  scenery.    Ugly  and  barren  roadsides  are  an 
eyesore. . .These  conditions  may  readily  be  remedied.    All  now  depends 
on  the  initiative  of  local  authorities..   Commu^nities  which  have  taken 
pains  about  their  highviays  are  reaping  the  reward  of  foresight  and 
good  taste..." 

Imports  American  impoits  during  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  amount- 

ing to  $2,286,000,000,  were  the  largest  in  recent  years,  with  the 
single  exception  of  1925,  the  year  of  high  prices  for  crude  rubber, 
as  shown  in  a  review,  Our  World  Ti-ade,  Just  issued  by  the  foreign 
commerce  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  chamber's  report  shows  that  increased  values  in  imports  of  crude 
rubber  and  raw  hides  and  skins  were  more  than  offset  by  heavy  im- 
ports of  raw  silk,  furs, wool,  flaxseed  and  other  raw  materials.  Im- 
ports of  manufactures  continued  to  gain.     Crude  foodstuffs  were  the 
only  import  group  to  decline  in  value.     "Although  we  imported  another 
record  quantity  of  raw  silk  during  the  first  half  of  1929,, 38 , 852, 000 
lbs.,"  says  the  report,  "receipts  from  Japan,  our  principal  supplier, 
declined  697,000  lbs.     The  increase  in  quantity  imported  was 
1,853,000,  or  5fi,  greater  than  a  year  ago  and  31.9^  above  the  5-year 
average. , .Coffee  imports  declined  in  both  quantity  and  value,  with  a 
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slightly  increased  price,  loy  2.7^  and  O.Sfo,  respectively.  Never- 
theless, the  quantity  was  9.2^,  and  the  value  15.6fc,  ahove  the  5-year 
average.     Crude  ruhher  continued  its  record-hreaking  career.  The 
quantity  imported,  719,536,000  lbs.  was  52.9^  greater  than  a  year 
ago.    At  a  decrease  in  the  average  price  of  12.9  cents  a  pound,  the 
value  of  these  huge  rubber  receipts  declined  $13,797,000,  or  9.2^. 
Compared  with  the  1924-1928  average,  the  quantity  has  increased 
61.6^,  but  the  value  was  off  23.4^,  owing  to  the  severe  fall  in 
price  since  1925.    Duririg  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  we  im- 
ported more  than  six  billion  pounds  of  cane  sugar,  a  quantity  41,1^ 
larger  than  a  year  ago  and  the  largest  amount  ever  brought  into  this 
country  in  a  half-year  since  1922.    As  the  price  was  lower  than  last 
year,  the  value,  $129,537,000,  showed  an  increase  of  only  4.5^  The 
quantity  was  24.4^o  above  the  5-year  average,  but  the  value  was  18.3^ 
below  it. . . " 

Iviilk  Pro-  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  September  21  says: 

duction        "A  further  stimulation  for  farmers  to  increase  milk  production  this 
fall  is  found  in  the  announcement  last  week  by  the  sales  committee 
of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association  that,  conditions 
warranting,  effective  October  13  or  before,  the  price  of  milk  to 
dealers  would  be  advanced  one  cent,  making  the  new  price  10  cents 
per  ■lux'.rt  delivered  at  Boston.    The  committee  states  it  expects 
conditions  v/ill  continue  to  justify  the  advance.    Ten  cents  for  milk 
is  the  highest  price  farraers  have  received  since  the  war.     With  fall 
pasture  practically  an  unknown  thing  in  som.e  sections  of  I\few  England 
this  yC'"  r,  farmers  already  have  had  to  place  their  herds  on  a  winter 
feeding  basis.    Hence  this  price  increase  will  help  them  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  production.    Maintaining  production  to  meet  the 
market  denicrnds  is  one  of  the  ds,irymen' s  problems  every  year  during 
the  fall  months.     This  year  the  situa.tion  is  intensified  because  of 
the  unusual  dry  weather  experienced  throughout  most  of  Ifew  England. 
Ten  cent  milk  should  prove  the  means  of  helping  solve  the  problem  this 
year.,t" 

Production  Social  Science  Abstracts  for  September  presents  the  following 

and  Prices  abstract  of  an  article  by  H.  E.  Redman  in  The  Journal  of  Earm  Eco- 
nomics;    "The  individual  who  adopts  improvements  increases  his  profits, 
provided  not  enough  other  farmers  do  likewise  to  lower  price,  ■  The 
benefits  of  improvements  such  as  result  in  a  greater  production  per 
man  largely  on  the  same  land  area,  would,  for  a  crop  like  potatoes, 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  long  before  it  was  'applied  almost  uni- 
versally.'    Trade  margins  tend  to  adjust  themselves  on  the  basis  of 
groups  of  comparatively  fixed  charges  and  costs  instead  of  on  a 
relative  basis.    Even  with  general  adoption  of  improvements  benefits 
might  remain  with  growers  as  long  as  the  wholesale  price  is  not 
materially  affected.    Il/hen  sufficiently  generally  adopted  to  lower 
wholesale  prices  the  benefit  passes  to  consumers.    Benefits  from 
iraprovejr.ents  in  miarketing  of  groups  of  products  may  pass  rather 
quiciiy  into  land  values  in  restricted  regions,  but  might  go  first 
to  consumers;  if  applied  to  retailing  of  all  foods,  producers  would 
get  small  benefits  only.    Our  farmers  must  be  ready  to  adopt  effic- 
ient methods  even  though  many  of  the  benefits  will  relatively  soon 

pass  to  consumers.     If  they  are  to  adopt  them  we  do  not  need  so  man;r^ 
farmers. " 
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Russell  G-eor^^e  Russell  (AS)  editor  of  The  Irish  Statesman  and  v/idely 

as  Irish         l:no\;ia  an  o  leader  of  coopcrcitive  enterprise,  h^is  recently  "been 
Agricultural  elected  president  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instru.ctio 
Instructor      Officers'  Association,  according  to  The  Farmers'  Gazette  (Duhlin) 
for  Septerfoer  7, 

South  African  A  Pretoria  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Septemher  23  says:  "An 

Tobacco  Empire  tobacco  growin^'  organization  is  indicated  in  the  raeeting  of 

represer.tatives  of  tohacco  growers  of  Rhodesia  \7ith  the  Central  Co- 
operative Tobacco  Society  of  Rhodesia,  which  passed  a  resolution 
Septcj.iocr  22  in  favor  of  obtaining  cooperation  betvi^ccn  the  tobacco 
int erects  of  Rhodesia  and  li^'yasaland  and  subscciucntly  with  Canada 
and  othci-  Impire  tobacco-producing  coimtrics.     It  is  further  suggest 
ed  r:  tobacco  organization  secretariat  should  bo  cBtablishcd  at  Lon- 
don to  s'-ok  new  markets  for  Empire-grown  tobacco." 


Section  3 


Department  An  editorial  in  The  American  Eertilizer  for  Scptemibcr  14 

of  Agricul-    says:     "In  all  the  agitation  for  farm  relief  during  recent  ye^-rs 
ture  scarcely  a  word  has  been  heard  about  the  work  of  the  Department  of 

Agrlcxij.ture ,    'or  about  the  work  nearer  home  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experim.ent  Stations.     There  are  hosts  of  farmers 
in  everj"  State  who  .-now  little  or  nothing  about  who.t  the  experiment 
stations  are  doing,  and  v/ho  have  no  conct^ption  of  the  possibility 
of  m^aking  t^vo  blad..  s  of  gro^ss  grow  where  only  one  now  grows.  Yet 
f  inancirl  v.;  sistance  in  orderly  m.arketing  v/ill  be  helpful  only  to 
farmicrs  who  have  something  to  sell,  and  the  net  profit  on  any 
crop  can  be  enlarged  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  as  well  as 
by  increasing  the  selling  price.    More  than  anything  else  the  farmer 
of  this  country  nerd  to  interpret  and  ap  ly  to  their  own  la,nd  the 
publi'ihed  results  of  G-overmnent  research.     Certain  varieties  of 
se^xL,  ccrta,in  methods  of  cultivation,   certain  standards  of  fertil- 
ization— all  these  greatly  influence  the  yield  and  cluality  of  the 
cro.,),  and  its  value  in  the  miarkets  of  the  virorld.    Yet  the  results  of 
years  'f  patient  research  are  ignored..." 
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Section  4 
MEKET  QUOTATIONS 

ram  September  24 — October  future  contracts  to-day  on  the  Hew  York 

Products      Cotton  E::claange  advanced  8  points  to  18,25^,  on  the  New  Orleans 

Cotton  Exchange  4  points  to  18.17j^-  and  declined  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  7  points  to  18.22^.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot 
cotton  in  10  designated  niarkets  advanced  3  points  to  17,74^  per  Ih. 
>  On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  17.92^. 

Livestock  prices  quoted  Septemher  24:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves 
and  vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  Ids.)  good  and  choice  $13,25  to  $16.75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $9.00  to  $11.75;  heifers  (850  los.  do?m)  good 
and  choice  013.25  to  $15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.75  to 
$18.00;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to 
$12.25;  heavy  ?;eight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  raedium,  good  and  choice  $9.35 
to  $10.50;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.50  to  $11.00 
sla.ughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.00  to  $10.50 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations) ; 
slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs;  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12.75  to  $13.90;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$10.50  to  $13.00. 

Gra.in  prices  q.uoted  September  24:  No.  2  red  winter  Kansas  City 
$1.23;  ilo.  2  hard  winter  12^-^  protein  Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1.23; 
No,  2  herd  v/inter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.27  to  $1.27-^; 
No.  3  mixed  corn  Chica.go  S6%\  Kansas  City  92  to  93^;  No.  3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  96-|-  to  97^^;  Minneapolis  89  to  90f;  Kansas  City  93  to  S4:(p; 
No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  47i-  to  48|(i5;  Minneapolis  44  7/8  to  45  3/8^-; 
Kansas  City  46  l/2  to  47  l/'^d-. 

ilholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47^-  cents;  91  score,  47  cents;  90  score,  45  cents. 

liHiolesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  S'lats,  24|  to  25^-;  S.  Daisies,  24^^;  Y.  Amiericas,  24-§^. 

I'feine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  a.t  $2.65-^3  per  100  pounds 
in  ©astern  markets;  $2.10-$2.25  f .o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Northern  sacked 
Round  miitcs  $2-$2.35  cai-lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2-$2.20  f.o.b.  New 
York  Wealthy  apples  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.  Illinois 
Jone^thans  $8  in  Chicago;  G-rimes  $6-$5.25.    Virginia  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  sold  at  $2.50-$3.50  per  barrel  in  leading  markets.  New 
Jersey  yellows  $1.75-$2.4-0  per  bushel  hamper.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$l-$l.o5  in  the  Middle  Vifest.    New  York  domestic  type  cabbage  brought 
$22-$30  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  cities;  $18-$20  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriccltare,  for  the  pisrpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as  reOscted  in  the  p^ess  oa  matters  a^ectin^  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disappfovai  of  views  sad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  oi  irnportaace. 
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FAEIvI  BOAEI)  CO-  Initial  steps  have  "been  talien  to  correlate  the  work  of 

OPEEATIOIT  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  Federal  and  State  extension  forces,  and 

land  grant  colleges  and  universities  in  a  national  educational 
movement  in  agricultural  cooperative  marketing.    Full  support 
of  these  agencies  v;as  pledged  in  a  m.eeting  held  in  the  hoard's  Washington 
offices  last  Monday.    The  meeting  was  attended  hy  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  committee  on  ex- 
tension organization  and  policy  of  the  association,  and  Federal  extension 
workers.     It  was  preliminary  to  the  annual  conference  of  the  land  grant  in- 
stitutions which  is  to  "be  held  at  Chicago,  November  12  to  14,   inclusive.  Several 
members  of  the  Federal  Farmi  Board  will  attend  the  Chicago  meeting,  where  an 
effort  will  he  imde  to  develop  an  effective  educational  plan  that  will  famil- 
iarize farmers  and  their  marketing  agency  officials  with  the  comm.odity  marketing 
system  that  is  to  oe  put  into  operation.     To  avoid  duplication  of  existing 
machinery,   the  board  officials  pointed  out  at  Monday's  meeting  that  they  were 
seekirig  the  support  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  forty-nine 
agricultural  colleges,   including  the  one  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  fifty- 
seven  hundred  extension  agents  in  carrying  the  new  program  of  selling  farm 
products  into  the  farmang  areas  of  America.    Tiie  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
colleges  and  the  universities  was  pledged  by  Dr.  Anson  Marston,  dean  of  engi- 
neering, Iowa  State  College  and  President  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  President  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  chairman  of  the  association's  executive  committee.    Dr.  C.  W. 
Warburton,  Director  of  Extension  Work  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
believes  that  the  extension  forces  will  be  the  biggest  factor  in  putting  into 
effect  the  educationrl  program.    He  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  Monday  that 
the  State  extension  division  needed  additional  specialists  in  marketing  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  county  extension  agents  by  grounding  them,  in  principles 
and  practices  of  cooperative  marketing.    A.  J.  Meyer,  State  director  of  exten- 
sion, Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  exten- 
sion organization  and  policy,  emphasized  the  need  of  getting  competing  cooper- 
atives together.    Dean  Frederick  B.  Mumf ord  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture said  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  colleges  is  a  national  agri- 
cultural policy  to  guide  them  in  their  efforts  to  aid  farmers  through  co- 
operative marketing.     (Press,  Sept.  26.) 

ST.  LAWRENCE  The  press  to-day  reports:     "Prospect  of  any  settlement  with 

WATERWAY         Cane„da  regarding  the  St.  La?/rence  waterway  has  been  indefinitely 
delaj'ed,  according  to  unofficial  information  which  the  State 
Department  received  from  Ottawa  yesterda,y.    Press  dispatches  pub- 
lished there  and  relayed  to  the  State  Department  state  that  Ontario  elections 
have  held  up  the  settlement  of  the  division  of  water  power.    This:  has  been  the 
chief  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Ontario  and  ■■^.uebec,  the 
provinces  which  will  adjoin  the  proposed  v/aterway,  claim  that  the  electric  power 
should  accrue  to  them  rather  than  to  the  Goverrmaent . " 
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Section  2 

British  An  editorial  in  The  Farmers'  Gazette  (Duhlin)  for  September  14 

Meat  says:     "The  grading  of  farm  produce  has  come  to  "be  recognized  so 

Grading      universally  as  an  essential  preliminary  towards  securing  improved  re- 
turns that  little  surprise  is  likely  to  be  excited  oy  the  attempt 
now  heiiT^'  made  to  grade  beef  at  London  and  Birmingham.  Considerable 
interest,  however,  centers  on  the  experiment;  and  if  the  outcome  is 
promising  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  extension  of  activities  in 
this  direction  is  certain.     The  consuming  public  likes  to  know  what 
it  is  b-u^^ing  to-day,  because  industrial  depression  and  economic  unrest 
has  seriously  reduced  income  in  many  homes;  and  for  what  little  there 
is  to  spend  the  ordinary  British  housewife  needs  to  get  the  best 
possible  value.    Everything,  therefore,  that  assists  the  purchaser 
in  assessing  true  worth  is  helpful  to  business;  and  the  home  producer 
in  particjJLar  has  much  to  gain  by  grading.    Large  sections  of  the 
British  working  class  have  acquired  a  decided  taste  for  imported  meat; 
they  hardly  know  the  merits  of  the  freshly  killed  product,  and  they 
still  require  to  be  convinced  that  from  the  points  of  view  of  both 
food  and  finance  they  serve  themselves  best  by  supporting  the  live- 
stock breeders  in  these  islands. . .Grading,  however,  is  only  a  first 
step  on  the  road  to  better  business.    An  all  round  improvement  in 
marketing  methods  is  still  needed..." 


Chicago  "Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Writes  a  New  Chapter"  is  the  title  of 

Board  of    an  article,  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  September  25,  by  Edward 
Trade         Jerome  Dies,  who  says  in  part:     "A  bright  chapter  in  the  history  of 

markets  is  being  written  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.     This  premier 
commodity  exchange,  in  its  eighty-second  year,   is  becoming  a  market 
in  securities  as  well  as  being  the  world  center  of  the  grain  trade 
and  a  provisions  and  cotton  exchange.    Time  was  when  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Tra,de  was  the  outstanding  institution  of  the  West... As  to 
future  trading,  no  market  ai^^where  has  ever  ajjproached  the  immensity 
of  volume  recorded  at  Chicago.    Wtien  the  grain  world  thinks  of  wheat 
it  thinlrs  of  Chicago.    There  in  the  trading  pits  many  foreign  nations 
anticipc^te  their  future  bread  requirements;  country  elevators  hedge 
their  pm-^chases  from  the  farmer;  millers  purchase  wheat  against  flour 
sales;  e:rporters  and  manufacturers  of  grain  products  bu^^,   sell  and 
use  the  hedging  facilities  as  their  needs  require.    Ninety  per  cent 
of  all  futr.res  trading  in  grain  is  transacted  at  Chicago.    La  Salle 
street  leaders  declare  tha.t  of  all  cities  Chicago,  third  greatest 
iTDney  ms,rl;et,  presents  by  far  the  best  prospects  of  building  a 
securities  market  as  important  as  any,  one  comms.nding  world-wide 
confidence,  attracting  unlimited  capital  and  making  Chicago  an 
immense  fina,ncial  center ..  .During  the  months  of  preparation  for 
securities  trading  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  memberships 
have  been  purchased,  prices  at  the  time  of  this  vn:iting  being  slightly 
over  $50,000.    Predictions  are  freely  made  that  on  the  basis  of 
membership  values  on  other  excha.rjges,  the  time  is  not  greatly  distant 
when  seats  on  the  board  will  be  selling  for  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000.    A  single  membership  entitles  the  holder  to  trade  in  wheat, 
corn,  oatc,  rye,  barley,  cotton,  provisions  and  stocks  and  bonds... 
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President  Samuel  P.  Arnot  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Ti-ade,  who  was  the 
leadin^'  figure  in  the  creation  of  the  cotton  market,  has  also  taken 
leadershi'p  in  the  establishment  of  the  nev/  securities  iriarket," 

Electricity  "The  American  home  has  fallen  behind  Americsm  industry  in  the 

in  Hom.e      use  of  electricity  because  we  of  the  power  and  light  industi'y  have 
neither  tai:en  full  advantage  of  our  opportunities  as  business  men 
nor  done  our  full  duty  as  agencies  of  public  service.     The  American 
home  ccxi  oe  made  as  efficient  electrically  as  Am.erican  industry 
by  two  lines  of  effort — by  intensive  and  continuous  m.erchandising, 
electric  cxrvice  selling,  and  by  readjustment  of  rate  schedules. 
The  American  womia,n,  the  homemaker,  has  not  been  sold  as  she  should 
be  on  the  idea  of  using  electrical  power  instead  of  muscle  power 
for  housework. . .Hand  in  hand  with  electric  service  selling  effort  must 
go,  I  believe,  a  readjustment  of  rate  schedules  if  selling  effort  is 
to  be  most  successful.     If  we  could  get  the  increased  domestic 
business  we  desire,  we  couJ-d  afford  to  make  the  sales  at  a  lower 
average  unit  price.    As  we  establish  that  lower  unit  price  we  shall 
get  the  increased  business  we  desire,  not  automatically,  but  by 
working  for  it  as  the  motorcar  manufacturer,  the  shoe  manufacturer, 
the  dep-.rtment  store  proprietor  does..."   (Matthew  S.  Sloa-n,  president, 
Nationa.l  Electric  Light  Association,  in  Comxmerce  and  Pinance,  Sept. 25.) 

Liver  Sub-  Science  for  September  SO  says:     "Attempts  to  increase  the  nu- 

stitutes    tritiona.l  value  of  milk  by  the  simple  technique  of  giving  cows  and 
goats  miore  copper  salts  in  their  food  than  they  would  norma.lly  have 
access  to  has  failed  to  work.     The  valuable  factor  in  liver,  which* 
has  becom.e  the  up-to-date  physician's  most  substantial  prop  in 
treati:ig  .'ernicious  anemia,  was  recently  found  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Ha^rt 
and  a,  group  of  investiga.tor s  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  be 
copper  rather  than  iron,  as  v;as  first  believed.    Liver  in  the  pro- 
portions necessary  to  produce  curative  effects  becomes  an  exceedingly 
disagreeable  m.edicine  to  many  patients.     Other  foods,  consequently , 
that  supply  the  needed  element  are  highly  desirable.    Naturally  the 
Wisconsin  investigators  turned  their  thoughts  to  various  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  copper  content  in  other  foods.     Milk,  which  in  earlier 
analyses  showed  from  .38  to  1.4  milligrams  of  copper  per  liter,  was 
found  under  carefully  controlled  conditions  to  have  only  ,123  to  .184 
milligrams  per  liter,  not  sufficient  to  prevent  rats,  fed  on  a  milk 
diet,  from  developing  anemia.     The  earlier  figures  are  believed  to  be 
the  resailt  of  contanunation  with  copper  from  m^etal  vessels  used  during 
analysis.     Cows  and  goats  fed  on  an  experimental  diet  showed  milk 
with  the  sajne  proportion  of  copper  as  that  found  in  the  recent 
analyses.     Increasing  the  copper  content  of  their  food  even  in  con- 
siderable proportions,  however,  did  not  produce  ar^  increa.se  in  the 
amount  of  the  element  in  their  milk.    So  anemia  patients  can't  look 
to  milk  for  relief  from  liver." 
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Small  Pool  An  editorial  in  Pfennsylli'ania  Farmer  for  SeiotemlDer  7  says: 

Cooper-      "Juct  now  the  attemtion  of  the  public  is  "being  directed  to  large- 
ation         scale  cooperative  movements,  and  so  it  will  he  as  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  develops  its  program.    But  this  should  not  lead  to  the  neglect 
of  minor  ox^portunities,  which  are  sometimes  even  more  important  to  the 
individual  than  are  the  others.    Here  in  the  Fast  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  minor  agencies  to  do  something  which  is  not  heing  done  at 
all  or  is  not  heing  done  well.     Hiis  is  to  cooperate  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  such  things  as  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  Many 
farmers  near  good  markets  can  produce  such  things  hut  can't  market 
them.    Hiey  are  not  the  kind  of  farmers  who  will  "become  specialists 
in  either  line,  hut  they  could  produce  economically  if  they  had  the 
time  to  mo.rket  their  stuff.    Few  of  them  can  develop  this  line  of 
production  as  individuals  hut  many  might  do  so  in  cooperation  with 
their  neighbors.     Ihe  small  wool  pools  of  this  region  are  successful 
because  they  give  their  members  service  that  can  be  had  in  no  other 
way,    Ihey  meet  the  needs  of  regions  where  sheep  are  kept  in  small 
flocks.     In  large  producing  territory,  where  direct  buying  by  m.ills 
is  the  custom,  the  pools  have  not  been  successful  because  they  could 
not  beat  tlr-t  economical  system,.     In  small-flock  territory  they  give 
the  producer  what  the  other  producers  already  have — an  outlet  to 
the  mills  at  very  slight  expense o     The  lamb  improvement  organizations 
are  successful  too  because  they  make  their  product  worth  more.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  egg -mar keying  organizations.    Doubtless  there 
are  other  opportunities  than  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  none  of 
them  necessarily  large  but  all  of  importance," 


Section  3 


Depart-  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  September  21  says:  "In 

ment  of      a  recent  radio  e^ddress,  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  the  Department 
Agri-         of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Information,  said:     'Farmers  read  and  apply 
culture      what  they  read.    A  recent  survey  shows  that  articles  published  in 
neY/spaperii  .M.nd  magazines  constitute  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
relatively  cheapest  means  of  introducing  imjjroved  farming  practices 
to  the  men  on  the  landi'     If  we  remember  aright  that  survey  showed 
that  og;ricultural  papers  and  magazines  do  what  Mr,  Eisenhower  says." 


J 
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Section  4 

MARKET  .iUOTATIOlTS  ? 

ffarm  Products  Septemloer  25 — Livestock  loroces  quoted  SeptemlDer  25:  Slaughter 

cattle,  calves  and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  ITds.)  good  and  choice 
$13.00  to  $16.75;  cows  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11.50;  heifers 
(350  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13.00  to  $15.25;  vealers,  good  and 
choice  $15.00  to  $17.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  ] 
choice  $10.50  to  $12.00;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  . 
good  -r.d  choice  $9.10  to  $10.40;  light  lights  (130-150  Tos.)  medium 
to  choice  $9.40  to  $10.85;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $9.00  to  $]0.50  (roft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  above  quotations)  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs;  lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.75  to  $13.75;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  aedium  to  choice  $10.50  to  $13.00 

C-rain  prices  quoted  September  25:  iJo.  2  red  winter  Ka.nsas 
City  $1.27  to  $1.29;  i-Jo,  2  hard  winter  12-'^fo  protein  Kansas  City 
$1.20  to  $1.22;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Iviinneapol is  87-|  to  88^;  Kansas 
City  93  to  94{^;  llo,  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  96  to  97^;  Minneapolis 
90^j-  to  91-y5^;  Kansas  City  94  to  95^-;  Ho.  3  v/hite  oats  Chicago  47f 
to  49,7;  Hinneapolis  45|  to  46|^-;  Ea.nsas  City  47  to  48^. 

October  future  contracts  to-day  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change advanced  39  points  to  18.645i;',  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
char^ge  13  points  to  18.33,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  18 
points  to  18.40.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designc'.ted  markets  advanced  16  points  to  17. 90^^  per  lb.    On  the 
same  do,y  one  year  ago  the  price  was  18.15^^. 

I.iaine  sacked  Cobbler  -potatoes  closed  at  $2.50-$2.95  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  mrkets ;  v2.10-$2.15  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin r-c.cked  Round  I'i/hites  sold  at  $2,20-$2.50  on  the  Chicago  car- 
lot  r.x'.rkot;  $l.S5-$2  f.o.b.     New  York  sacked  yellow  onions  brought 
$2-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.     Iowa  and  Indiana  yellows 
$1.55-51.75  in  Chicago,    Nc;v  York  domestic  type  cabbo.gc  ranged  $22- 
$30  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  m?,rkets;  $1^-^20  f.o.b.  Rochester.  New 
York  Wealthy  apples  $6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Rhode  Island 
G-rcenings  $7- $8.    Illinois  Jonathans  $8  and  CJrimes  $6-$6.25  in 
Chic;\go. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  crcrmery  butter  rt  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47  cents;  91  score,  46-^  cents;  90  score,  45  cents, 

Yfi'-olesale  ;prices  of  No,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24^:  to  25^^;  S.  Baisies  24{^;  Y.  Americas,  24^j?J, 
(Prepo.red  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Icon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  laformation.  United  States  Department  of  iigricuitare,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  alS  shades  of  opinion  as  vatkictjed  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricnlture,  particularly  Ira  its 
economic  aspaots,  Apf  Toval  or  disa|ipr-©val  af  views  and  opiniojis  quoted  is  expnessiy  disclaimed.  The  iateat 
is  to  rcCect  the  oews  ai  importaBce. 
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I'lEW  YORK  MILK  The  iJew  York  Times  to-day  says:     "Assistant  Attorney  General 

PROBLEMS  William  B.  G-roat^  J r announced  yesterday  that  he  would  apply  to 

the  Su-preine  Court  to-day  for  the  dissolution  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Cha, in  Association,  uf  which  Ha,rry  Pay  is  president.    He  also  will 
ask  for  an  injunction  restraining  Fo.y  and  any  of  his  'adjusters'  or  associates 
among  the  wholesale  milk  dealers  from  emiharkin^  on  any  new  venture  of  a  similar 
nature ..  .Health  Commissioner  Wynne  isnaid-^  puhl ic  plans  for  a  new  organization 
which  may  he  hea-ded  ty  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Governor  Roosevelt's 
milk  economics  hoard.     The  new  association  is  to  he  known  as  the  l/Hholesale  Dairy 
Products  Dealers  of  Nev/  York  and  the  leaders  in  its  formation  will  meet  Mr. 
Morgenthau  next  vireo-.:.    Dr.  Wynne  asked  Mr.  Morgenthe.u  to  head  the  association 
after  the  milk  dealers  had  disclosed  their  plans  to  him..." 


SUGAR  PRICE  A  Havana  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  Cuhan  Sugar  Ex- 

porting: Corporation  considered  yesterday  nine  proposals  for  the 
purcliase  of  sugar It  accepted  only  a  bid  made  hy  Bonct  &  Co., 
representing  a  refinery  at  Carde^nas,  for  the  purchase  of  3,000  hags  at  1.90 
cents  a  pound  free  on  hoCi.rd  cara,  to  he  refined  and  shipped  to  the  United  States 
The  committee  resolved  to  accept  the  offer  provided  the  su-gar  was  not  sold  in 
Canada.    Eignt  other  proposals  involving  61,000  tons  were  turned  down. 


BAM  OP  ENGLAllD  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:     "The  governors  of  the  Bank 

RATES  of  Enj.land  announced  yesterday  that  the  hank  had  raised  its  dis- 

count rate  from  5^  to  6-^  per  cent — the  highest  point  that  the  rate 
has  rea.ched  in  eight  years.     To  the  financial  coimunity  the  news 
came  as  a  relief  after  weeks  of  suspense,  hut  upon  the  British  business  world  it 
fell  a.s  an  icy  shock.    Unprecedented  withdrawe-ls  of  gold  for  America  and  Erance 
had  made  the  a,ction  r.lmost  inevitable,  yet  leading  business  men  had  hoped  the 
bank  would  delay  action  still  longer  in  the  interests  of  British  trade.  Eears 
were  ex;pressed  last  night  that  dearer  money  Y\rill  cause  a.  substantial  increase  in 
unemploym.ent  in  the  basic  industries,  notably  in  the  steel,  coal  and  cotton 
trades. . ." 


LffiXICAH  BAMM  The  press  of  September  20  reports  that,  effective  October  1, 

TARIEE  a  iibyj  classification  under  which  the  Mexican  import  tariff  will 

provide  that  bananas  packed  in  boxes  will  be  dutiable  at  6  centavop 
"per  ;^;ross  kilogram  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  3  centavos  per 

raceme  of  any  size,  according  to  a  Mexico  City  cable.     To  this  basic  rate  will 

be  added  the  usual  surtax  of  13  per  cent  of  the  duty. 
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Section  2 

Aviation  "Aviation's  Effect  Upon  Industry"  is  the  title  of  an  article 

and       loy  Miles  Crtlin  Smith  in  Maniif acturers  Record  for  Septemoer  25.  He 

Industry     says  in  part:     "...Aviation  is,  even  at  this  day,  a  most  dependable 
and  economical  agency  of  transportation,  an  agency  of  transportation 
which  '-Zi',r,  its  function  to  perform,  Just  as  the  steamship,  the  rail- 
road and  the  automobile  have  their  functions  to  perform,  x\viation 
will  never  entirely  sup;^.lant  the  existing  modes  of  transportation 
any  more  than  the  automobile  has  entirely  supplanted  the  railroad, 
yet  aviation  will  function  as  a.  solution  to  reciuiremients  which,  at 
this  tii-.ic,  are  nonexistent  and  which  aviation  itself  will  develop... 
As  far  as  Am.erican  industry  is  concerned,  aviation,  like  other 
a-gencies  of  transportation,  wil^-  be  influenced  and  served  by  both 
the  public  carriers  and  by  the  individually  owned  craft.    At  this 
time  there  are  some  40  air  transportation  companies  operating  over 
more  than  20,000  miles  of  airways,  yet  few  rea.lize  the  carrying 
co.pcacities,  the  regularity  of  opere,tion  or  the  dependability  of  these 
coiTEion  carriers.    On  the  ma.jor  airw^.ys  trimotored  planes  which  have 
a  carryin;!.'  capacity  of  some  3,500  pounds  of  pay-load  are  in  regular 
operation,  a  pay-load  \vhich  may  be  divided  between  passengers  and 
freight,    jjarly  this  fall,  on  the  airway  from  San  Francisco  to 
Chicago,  airplanes  vdll  be  put  in  service  which  will  provide  comfort- 
able '.joi^rters  for  13  passangers  and  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of 
freight.     T'vere  can  bf.  no  derij^'ing  that  air  transportation  is  here 
and  is  beirjg  patronized  by  both  passengers  and  the  same  shippers. 
Tor  them,  air  tra.nsportation  has  proven  its  worth... As  a  summa^ry, 
let's  picti;::-e  what  is  act-oa.lly  possible  through  aviation's  present- 
day  state  of  develojjment.    From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  seaboards 
is  at  the  most    a.  tT;o-da,y  trip;  it  has  been  made  several  times  in 
much  less  than  24  hours.    Radiophones  have  been  perfected  to  the 
extent  thrt  it  is  now  possible  to  converse  from:  an  altitude  of  12,000 
feet  over  a.  radius  of  200  miiles.    Public  carriers  now  serve  meals 
enroute  and  airplanes  equipped  with  sleeping  accommodations  liave 
been  perfected  and  will  shortly  be  placed  in  service.     The  cost  of 
aircraft  operation  ha.s  been  lowered  to  such  an  extent  that  it  now 
compares  m^ost  favorably,  mile  for  mile,  with  the  cost  of  opero.tion 
of  an  a.utomobile . .  .So ,  no  one  can  dery  tha.t  aviation  will  bo  quite 
responsible  for  an  entirely  new  era  in  American  industry,  an  era 
v/hich  should  be  prepared  for  unless  those  industria.1  institutions 
which  do  not  take  advantage  of  aviation's  faxilities  wish  t o  go 
down  to  oblivion  becruse  of  competition  of  those  who  do  incorporate 
aviati;:n. . . " 

Cooperation  "The  Hext  Phase  of  Cooperation"  is  the  title  of  an  editorial 

Develop-     in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  October.     This  says  in  part:  "... 
ment  Agricultural  cooperatives  in  widely  varied  fields  are  already 

functioning  extensively  beyond  their  selling  activities.     There  are 
in  existence  to-day  1,400  cooperative  creameries  doing  an  estimated 
yearly  business  of  $245,000,000.     Some  of  these  sell  their  own 
butter,  'out  a.  great  ma.Dy  others  market  through  central  agencies. 
Cooperative  cheese  fa^ctories  also  have  been  ma.rkedly  successful; 
there  are  now  740  of  them  in  the  United  States,  doing  a  total  esti- 
mated business  of  $30,000,000  yearly.    Several  farm  organizations  in 
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IJo^'thwest  Texas  recently  have  undertaken  cooxjerative  cotton  ginning, 
and,  .accordino  to  peportp  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
fouiid  it  ladvantaseous  and  economical.'     Cooperative  cotton  gins, 
however,  differ  from  coopej^ative  creair^eries  and  cheese  factories  in 
that  the;'  usually  do  n,ot  engPge  in  selling,  hut  merely  perform  a 
service;  for  their  memhers  for  a  charge  hased  on  the  cost  of  operation* 
Another  significant  development  in  the  cotton  regions  is  the  recent 
acqiiisition  hy  t^he  Arizona  Pimo.cotton  C-rowcrs  Association  of  forty- 
ninq  per  cent  of  the  st>0Qk  of  the  Ivlutual  Cotton  Oil  Company.  The 
California  Fruit  Growers  llxchange,  one  of  the  oldest  sjid  most  .success- 
ful   of  the  copperativea J  has  a^  suhsidia.r ies  the  Exchange  Lemon 
Products  Ooiujjony  and  the  Exchange  Orange  Products  Comparer,     The  Sxcha.ngf 
Orange  Products  Company  is  using  cull  oranges  for  concentrated  .orange 
Juice,  oi-ange  oil  and  dq.iry  feed,    The  Ezchange  Lemon  Products  Companj'' 
iiiakes  lov/-grc'.de  lemons  into  citric 'acid,  citrate  of  1-ime,  lemon  oil 
and  citro-s  pectin^    These  twO  producer-ovmed  companies  p-r-ovide  a 
profitable  "aarkeffor  what  inrere  formerly  waste  products,  and  hy 
furnishing  an  outlet  for  cull  fvuits  they  have  automatically  raised 
the  gpade  of  f  ruit^  ivhich  ig  phipped  in  the  fresh  state.  .  .A  much  more 
staolq  r.nd  inclusive  system  of  controlled  marketing  than  that  which 
now  o^:iate;  naturo.ll^"  lau-st  precede  an^^  ?;idespread  development  of 
cooperative  processing  and  ipanufacturing.    And  it,  is  possihle,  even 
p^opahlc,  that  farm  organizations  will  never  find  it  advantageous  to 
^nter  t'-c  '..lore  elaborate  branches  of  processing,  except  perhaps  as 
stockholders^    To  do  so  wou!j.d  ireciuire '  the  creation  of  marketing  organ- 
igationB  of  a  character  not  easily  n-anaged  by  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion.   'X&t  aro^one  viho  makes  it  his  business  to  look  ahead  along  the 
JToad  ani  s©^  \~iheve  the  world  is  going  mo.y  as  well  begin  to  view  dis- 
passioir-tely  this  n^xt  phage  of  agricultural  cooperation, .  .CoopcrativQ 
pro^^esnin^,  covering  the  fi^pt  steps  in  fabrication  inevitably  is 
the  p.Q;wt  phase  of  agricullJural  cooperation^" 

Rice  Straw  Herman  §teen  ^ivites  o|"  tyyo  important  by-products  of  southern 

and       agriculture,  rice  strav/  and  bagasse,  in  Manuiactiirers  Record  for 

Bagasse      September  ;j6t'   He  gays  in  part  j     ".iice  straw,  although  an  important 
by-product  of  southerr|  agriculture,  has  largely  been  wasted  in  the 
past.     In  thp  three  states  pf  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  there 
are  morfj  than  800^000  a.cres  of  rice,  with  a  tonnage  of  straw  of 
upwards}  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.    So  o-lso With  bagasse,  which 
i^  r<|fuBe^  left  after  the  sugar  cane  stalk  is  crushed  for  thfe  juice 
Vi^hich  is  ir^'de  into  syrixp  land  sugar.     In  Louisiana  alone,  more  than 
500 J 000  tons  of  bagasse  are  available  annually,  while  there  are 
^mailer  amounts  in  J'lorida  and  elsewhere.    Until  a  few  year§  ago, 
all  of  it  i.-as  v,"aji||(s4;  but  the  dcvclopmient  of  insulating  material  and 
^all]iQax''d  has  me.de  it  possible  to  utilize  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Ame^'iqa;.!  bagappp  in  the  manufacture  of  Celotex.    No    outlet  has  been 
I'pund  for  the' rpnia^,nder  which  still  goes  to  waste.    The  paper-makeps 
ay(5'' now  turnip-g  this  pi"(;uation  to  their  advantage,  and  incidjEntally 
tg  'the  advantg,ge  of  the  farmers  of  the  South.    Pulp  plants  ai-e  pro- 
pos.ed  at  two  points  in  the  rice  and  sugar  districts  of  Arkaiisas  and 
Louiaia:ia,;-'  tl-.^se  plants  will  soon  be  .-transforming  great  quar^tities  of 
^ice^^^p-traw  and  bagasse  into  chemical  pulp  for  use  in  paper  mp,nufacturc » 
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The  developments  are  based  on  the  same  process  that  has  been  used  the 
past  tv/o  years  by  the  Cornstalk  Products  Compar.;/,  Danville,  111., 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  from  cornstalics .    That  venture  was 
Cj^uite  successful  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  a.nd  the  pioneer  factory 
at  Danville  is  now  usin^^  more  than  100  tons  of  cornstalks  daily,  with 
an  avera£,e  daily  output  of  over  two  carloads  of  paper  pulp  of  high 
cuality . . , " 

World  Bank  The  Uew  York  Times  of  September  25  says:     "As  representatives 

of  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States,  Jackson  E.  Reynolds, 
president  of  the  First  IJational  Bani:  of  Hew  York,  and  Melvin  A.  Taylor, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  sailed  on  Wednesday. 
In  some  city  in  Europe,   still  uncertain,  they  are  to  meet  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  finsncia,l  system.s  of  Belgium.,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Brita.in,   Italy  and  Japan,  on  Oct.  7,  to  set  up  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements,  provided  for  in  the  Young  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  German  reparations. . .Although  the  proposed  bank  is  to  deal  with 
this  aia.tter,  the  Young  plan  declared  that  the  bank  goes  beyond  rep- 
arations.    In  the  natural  course  of  development,  according  to  the  plan, 
as  recently-  accepted  by  Germany  and  five  creditor  nations,   'it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  bank  will  bi-comiC  s.n  organization  not  even  pre- 
dominantly concerned  with  reparations..." 
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Section  3 
I'^RIST  qUCTATIOlTS 

Farm  Septenfoer  26-- Slaufiiiter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers 

Products     (1100-1500  ITds.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $16.75;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $3.50  to  $11.50;    htifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13.00  to  $15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14.50  to  $17.50;  feeder 
and  stocher  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $12.00;  heavy 
weight  hot>s  (250-350  Its.)  inedi-um,  good  and  choice  $9.10  to  $10.50; 
light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medrom  to  choice  $9.35  to  $10.75;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  mediuun,  good  and  choice  $9.00  to  $10.50  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  exclud-cd  from  a.  hove  quotations);  slaughter 
sheep  and  lo.Lihs;  lairibs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $12.50  to 
$13.65;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medi-um  to  choice  $10.50  to  $13.00. 

Octohcr  future  contracts  to-day  on  the  Uew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declineo-  13  points  to  18.51jzJ,  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  11 
points  to  18. 22$^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  7  points  to  18. 33^;. 
The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  de- 
clined 0  points  to  17.82f  per  Ih.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  v/as  18.56{^. 

Qrain  prices  quoted  Septemter  25:     i-o.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.30ji 
Minneapolis  $1.30  to  $1.32  nominal;  No,  2  hard  winter  12-g^  protein 
Minneapolis  CI. 25  to  $1.27;  No,  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis) 
Chicago  $1.28|-  to  $1.29;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  94  to  95^;  Kansas 
City  89  to  SOjzJ;  No.  3  yellow  corn  C'licago  99^;  Mirjieapolis  95^"  to  96-|f ;  . 
Kansas  City  92  to  &3{2-;  No.  3  v;hite  oats  Chicago  49  to  51$^;  Minneapolis 
48  to  49f);  Kansas  City  46  7/8  to  47  3/8^. 

Maine  sacked  Coholer  and  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at 
$2.50-03  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  $2. 05- $2. 10  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle,    Northern  sacked  Round  Whites  o2.25-$2.50  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $1.90-$2.05  f.o.h.    New  York  Wealthy  apples  sold  at  $6-$6.50 
per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Ehode  Island  G-rcenings  $6.50-$7.50. 
Eastern  Stayimns  and  Jonathans  $2-02.50  per  bushel  basket  in  cs.ster.n 
cities.     Illinois  Jonathans  $2-$2.50  in  the  Middle  West.     New  York 
Elberta  ;)eaches  brought  $2.25-$3.25  per  bushel  basket  in  the  East. 
Michigan  Elbertas  $2.50-$2.75  in  Chicago.    Virginia  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  ranged  $2.50-$3.50  per  barrel  in  city  markets.  Maryland 
and  Delav/are  yellows  epl-$1.25  per  bushel  ham.per.    Tennessee  Nancy 
Halls  905:;-$l  in  Chicago. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47  cents;  91  score,  46-^-  cents;  90  score,  45  cents. 

Yif^-olesa-le  prices  of  No*  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:    Plats,  24^  to  25^;  S.  Daisies,  24  to  24^^!?;  Y.  Americas,  24|-^. 
(Prepared  by  Eu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Informatiou,  United  States  Department  of  Aflrioulture.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as  rc£Laoted  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  agriculture,  particuiariy  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Ap^rovai  or  disappcoval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  iatent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  si  importance. 
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BUDGET  riGURES  First  budget  estimates  for  1931  shovnng  that  expenditures 

for  the  Executive  and  independent  establishments  totaling  $556,- 
571,000  had  been  ap'oroved  were  made  public  yesterday  at  the  Tihite 
House,  accordin^3  to  the  press  to-day.     The  report  says:     "This  represents  a 
decrease  of  less  than  $1,000,000  from  1930,  excluding  an  appropria.tlon  for  tho 
Federal  Earm  Board  of  $151,500,000  which  brought  the  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  $808,689,123.    The  total  left  available  for  other  independent 
establisliinents  was  $657,189,000.    An  excess  for  the  current  year  over  the  mnount 
spent  in  1929  of  a.pproximately  $5,000,000  was  ascribed  to  an  increase  in  ex- 
penditures of  the  Veterans'  Bureau..." 


EAEM  BOiiffi  LOAIT  The  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday  afternoon  approved  an 

application  of  the  Georgia  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative  Assoc- 
iation, Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  a  commodity  loan  supplementing  one 
already  advanced  by  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank.    The  miaximum  of  this 
loan  is  fixed  at  $750,000.     The  association,  which  is  opera.ting  a  seasonal 
pool,  requested  the  supplemental  loan  so  that  it  could  mo.ke  larger  advances  to 
its  grower  members.     (Press,  Sept.  28.) 


GROCERS  AlTD  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:     "The  American  Tftiolesale 

PACKERS  Grocers  Association  and  a  number  of  allied  corporations  yesterday 

re-'uested  the  District  Supreme  Court  to  dismiss  pietitions  of 
Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  for  a  modification  of  the  decree  of 
February  27,  1920,  by  which  the  Big  Four  ^;roup  of  packers  agreed  to  divorce  their 
business  from  unallied  industries.    Hearings  on  the  petitions  for  modif ica.tion 
are  scheduled  for  October  2.    The  grocers  association  tells  the  court  that  the 
degree  hcs  been  rrastained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  asserts  that 
the  petitions  for  mo5 if ictition  contain  irrelevant  statements  and  violate  the 
rules  of  plcadin,,,'  in  several  instances." 


M  YORK  STOCK  The  llew  York  Times  tc-day  reports:     "Staggered  by  the 

liARICET  $192,000,000  increase  in  brokers'  loans  announced  late  Thursday, 

the  f;tock  market  passed  yesterday  through  one  of  the  most  violent 
reo.ctions  of  the  year.    Active  issues  y/ere  driven  down  from  2  to 
25  points,  losing  hundreds  of  m.illions  of  dollars  in  open  market  values. .  .'There- 
were  three  primr.ry  ccuscs  for  the  decline.    First  was  the  heavy  expansion  in 
the  bankers'  loan  account  to  s.  new  mximum  total.    Second,  was  the  belated  real- 
ize.tion  of  the  significance  of  the  advance  in  the  B.anl':  of  Engl<and' s  discount 
rate,  which  is  expected  to  bring  about  drastic  rca.djustmcnts  in  the  international! 
money  markets.    Third,  vi/as  the  continued  irrcgialarity  and  low^r  trend  of  the 
market  over  a  sufficiently  long  jjeriod  to  turn  msn;^'  handsome  s'peculative  profits 
into  losses,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  market  by  ma.n;^"  of  its  recent  friends, 
including  ijowerf'ol  ;joo1s  which  ha.ve  stepped  aside,  m.omentarily  at  leas',  uxitil 
the  ecfuilibrium  can  be  rega.ined. . .  " 
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Cotton  Walirer       Hines,  president  oi  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc. 

Uses  said  in  a  report  read  at  the  Internatiorial  Cotton  Congress  at  Barcelona 

Spain,  Septernher  18:     "It  is  felt  that  the  success  of  the  institute's 
specia,l  efforts  to  promote  the  demand  for  styled  cottons  this  year  has 
"been  conclv.sive  enough  to  demonstrate  to  other  branches  of  the  industry 
the  irroortance  and  value  of  such  work.    ITnat  has  Tjo^n  doiie  for  styled 
cottons  and  for  promoting  longer  sheets  is  at  the  outset  a  work  v^rhich 
carries  an  important  psychological  effect.     In  every  instance  it  is  not 
yet  possihlc  to  measure  direct  returns,  although  in  connection  with 
styled  goods  the  industry  this  year  v;ili  undoubtedly  sec  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  volun;e  cf  this  particular  business.    'We  believe  that 
the  benefits  accruing  through  this  braxich  of  the  industry  will  be 
helpful  to  other  bro.nches  which  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
styled  ^oods. . . " 

Pcul  T.  Homan  writes  under  the  title    "ilThy  Systematic  Economic 
Theory?"  in  Social  Forces  for  September.    Ke  says  in  part:     "Of  what 
use  is  economic  theory?    Som^e  such  slightly  despondent  question  almost 
inevitably  occurs  at  some  point  in  their  studies  to  those  who  pursue 
economic  studies  sufficiently  fur  to  discover  the  range  of  warm  dis- 
agreement between  economasts.     To  students  of  the  othei   social  sciences 
it  must  £,lso  occasionally  present  itself  when,  upon  attempting  to  dis- 
cover some  rraccinct  statement  of  the  present  state  of  economic  thought 
and  laio'.-lcdge,  they  are  coni'ronted  with  a  confusion  of  tongues...! 
consider  it  most  imiportant  that  economic  theory  be  subjected  to  the 
most  critic£.l  inspection,  tc  uncover  all  its  implications.    Sv.t  the 
recent  biased  condemnation  of  'systems'  se-ms  to  recjuii'e  a  ro-exsjn- 
ination  of  their  uses.    No  systemi  can  make  me  believe  th?.t  c.ll  prices 
arc  the  ovitcome  of  competitive  forces,  but  I  ^^m  L.nlightened  by  a 
contamplct icn  of  the  logic  of  competition.     I  do  not  consider  society 
a  mechanism,  but  I  cm  prepared  to  examine  the  extent  tc  which  economiic 
phenomiGxic  are  amena^ble  to  analysis  in  mechanical  term.s.     I  do  not 
think  ' Gcuilibrium'  a  proper  concept  for  most  analysis  of  social  facts, 
but  I  can  apply  it  to  price  phenom.^no  for  the  light  that  it  there  sheds 
Throughout  the  whole  realm  of  price-rolcaticnships,  a  considerable 
degree  of-  eystemat" iza,t ion  is  required  merely  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  for  an  orderly  examination  of  special  L_,uestions  like  taxation 
or  banking  ^;olicy.    Were  one,  for  example,  to  examine  the  effects  of 
the  export-debenture  plan  of  farm  relief  without  a  systematic  state- 
ment of  economic  relationships  in  his  mind,  he  would  have  to  invent 
one  before  he  could  make  much  progress. . .The  idea  is  by  now  thoroughly 
buried  t;-i.t  systema.tic  economic  theory  is  economic  science,  and  that 
the  rest  of  economic  studies  are  applied  econom.ics  or  economic  history. 
And  one  ccn  equally  well  dispense  with  the  contrary  notion  that 
quantitative  and  descriptive  studies  are  scientific,  while  systematic 
theoi-y  ib  intellectual  speculation..." 
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Farm  SeptemlDer  27 — Livestock  prices  quoted  September  27:  Slaughter 

Products    cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$13.00  to  v^l6.75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to^ll.25;  heifers 
(850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $13.00  to  $15.25;  vealers,  good  and 
choice  $13.50  to  $16.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and 
choice  $10.25  to  $12.00;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $9.10  to  $10.55;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice  $&.50  to  $10.85;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.edium,  good 
and  choice  $9.15  to  $10.55  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  c-bove  quotf-tions)  ;  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs;  lam.bs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  dov.-n)  $12.25  to  $13.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $10.50  to  $13. 

October  future  contracts  to-day  on  the  IJcw  York  Cotton  Exchang:e 
declined  5  points  to  18.45^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  3 
points  to  18. 19^^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  4  points  to  18. 29^. 
The  a.v-,rr.^o  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  2  points  to  17. 80^^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  yoar 
ago  the  price  stood  at  18.29^;. 

TJliolcsalc  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  47  cents;  91  score,  46-^-:  cents;  90  score,  45  cents. 

^iliolesalc  prices  of  No,  1  fre'ah  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:    Flats,  24i-  to  25^^;  S.  Daisies,  24  to  24-|^-;  Y.  Am.ericas,  24|^. 
(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Icon.) 
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Prepared  .n  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  AjUiealtnre,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflocted  in  the  press  on  matters  affectini^  apiculture,  particiilarly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apf  roval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expi«ssiy  disclaimed.  The  latent 
18  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CUTTING  ASKS  RIO         The  press  of  Septemoer  28  reports  that  loans  to  farmers 
C-MNDE  AID       alon^'  the  Rio  Grande  river,  whose  lands  were  inundated  hy  floods 

in  Aiigust  and  September,  were  so->i^ht  in  a  "bill  introduced  September 
27  by  Senator  Catting,  New  Mexico.     Cutting  proposes  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  authorized  to  make  loans  to  the  farmers  for  seeds  for 
cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  nursery  stock,  vegetables,  feed  for  livestock  and  machin- 
ery and  tools,  with  no  single  loan  to  exceed  $1,000.     The  bill  would  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $400,000, 


NEW  YORK  MILK  Tlie  New  York  Times  of  September  29  reports  that  Supreme 

CHAIN  Court  Justice  Leander  B.  Faber,  on  the  petition  of  Attorney  General 

Hamilton  Ward,  on  Saturday  appointed  Charles  C.  Johnson  as  referee 
to  hear  witnesses  in  an  action  legally  to  dissolve  the  New  York 
Milk  Chain  Association,  Inc.,  on  the  grounds  of  conspiracy  to  viola-te  the  Don- 
nelly act  relating  to  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.    The  first  hearing  will 
be  held  in  the  Attorney  General's  office  at  10:30  a.m.,  Tuesday",  and  will  be 
conducted,  as  will  all  future  hearings,  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  William 
B.  Groat,  jr. 


AUSTRIAN  BANK  A  Vienna  dispatch  to  the  press  of  September  28  reports  that 

RATE  the  Austrian  bank  rate  was  increased  from  7^  to  8^  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  in  London  and  the  number  of  bills  dis- 
counted wer-  given  as  reasons  for  the  increase. 


BRAZIL'S  OHjUTGS         A  Rio  de  Janeiro  dispatch  to-day  reports;  "Machinery  from 
MARKET  California  and  Florida,  which  r.ttract  ively  packs  oranges  for  ship- 

ment with  a  minimuni  of  h"uinan  handling,   is  being  introduced  here 
as  part  oi  Brazil's  effort  to  v/in  a  world  ma.rket  for  her  ora.nges, 
i specially  in  Europe.     The  shorter  haul  from  this  port,  as  compared  with  the 
distance  from  the  orange  country  of  the  United  States,  is  a  natural  help  to 
Brazilian  growers  and  they  ha^ve  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  to  ship 
at  all  seasons..." 


FISHER  STOCK  A  New  Haven  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Professor  Irving  Fisher's 

INDEX  index  nujnber  of  stock  exchange  prices,  based  on  the  215  most  im- 

porte.nt  stocks  on  the  market,  reckoned  on  their  average  of  1926 
as  100,  shows  an  average  of  203.7  for  the  past  week,  as  against 
209.1  a  week  ago,  209,4  two  weeks  ago,  209.7  three  v.recks  ago  and  208.6  four 
weeks  ago.     The  average  of  three  weeks  ago  was  the  highest  for  the  ycr.r  to  date. 
The  average  of  Mry  CI,  175.7,  was  the  lowest  of  the  year.    Another  index  number 
compiled  by  Professor  Fisher  and  based  on  the  fifty  most  active  industrial 
stocks  of  the  we  .k  is  1,114.2.    This  compares  v;ith  1,151.7  a  week  before, 
1,148.9  two  weeks  before,  1,134.1  three  v/eeks  before  and  1,111.4  four  weeks 
before." 
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African  A  Capetown  dispatch  to-day  says:     "South  Africa  is  still  having 

Tariffs      trouble  v/itL  its  northern  South  African  trade  treaty.    The  Rhodesian 
colonies  demanded  revision  of  their  customs  agreements  with  the  union 
when  it  w^.l.  found  that  German  goods  entered  the  union  on  pra,ctic8.11y 
equal  terriis  v/ith  British  goods,  and  to-day  the  negotiations  for  a  new 
customs  convention  broke  down." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  September  28  says: 

Comment      "While  the  Senate  agriculture  coinraittee  continues  its  inquisition  of 
Jarm  Board  members,  the  board  sticks  to  its  job  of  aiding  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry.     It  has  Just  made  a  lump-sum  loan  of  $750,000 
to  the  Georgia  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative  Association.    This  is  in 
adctition  to  recfait  advances  to  cooperatives  based  on  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  zs.t  value  nf  cotton  ready  for  market.     The  great  need  of  the 
southern  cotton  industry  is  organization.    The  granting  of  these  liberal 
loans  should  stimulate  the  formation  of  new  cooperatives  and  increase 
the  m.embership  of  those  now  in  operation.     In  some  States  hardly  any 
cotton  is  being  marketed  cooperc't ively .    The  basic  principle  of  the  new 
farmi-relief  act  is  the  encouragement  of  memibers  of  the  industry  to 
help  themselves.    As  the  administration  of  this  law  gets  under  way  the 
soundnss::  of  the  .rinciple  is  receiving  fresh  demionst  rat  ions  daily," 

An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  September  24  says: 
"Coming  out  of  Washington  as  the  advice  and  urge  of  the  interstate 
early  potato  ccmiuittee  is  the  suggestion  that  Florida  give  greater 
acreage  to  production  here  in  order  to  meet  what  is  exijectcd  to  be 
considero/oly  increased  demand.     With  the  prospect  of  having  on  hand 
eighty  million  bushels  of  old  potatoes  at  the  beginning  of  the  nev/ 
year,  the  committee  appa,rently  considers  that  this  supply  will  not 
intorforc  with  the  deme^nd  for  extra,  early  potatoes — at  least  not  in 
any  gree.t  degree.    The  estimates  are  made  for  the  coming  season 
through  study  of  the  records  of  last  year,  and  the  prices  paid  and 
inquir;^'-  a  a  spring  came  on  and  the  supplies  were  being  offered  well 
along  thi  coast  and  to  the  interior.    Florida  gets  the  opening  market 
almost  ^vithout  competition.     The  fe?/  potatoes  brought  in  from  Bermuda, 
as  early  as  Florida  products  appear,  rathtr  serve  to  assist  in  the 
sale  of  the  latter  through  advertising  the  fact  that  they  are  obtain- 
able. .  .Indicating  the  advisability  of  incre^tsing  the  acreage  in  South 
Garolrna  and  North  Carolina,  it  was  thought  best  to  urge  increased 
acreage  only  in  the  iNiorfolk  section  of  Virginia. .  .Florida  growers  8.re 
shown  by  the  Agricultural  Department  records  to  receive  more  money 
for  fewer  potatoes,  grovra  on  half  the  acreage  occupied  by  the  crop 
in  States  farther  up  the  coast.     The  figures  are  not  recalled  at  the 
moiaent,  bv.t  they  have  been  shown  as  proving  that  in  this  State  the- 
production  per  acre  is  not  only  greater,  but  the  price  per  bushel 
or  barrel  received  is  so  much  larger  that  the  balance  in  a,ctual  money 
is  in  favor  of  Florida.    Virginia  gro?;ers,  with  more  than  sixty 
thousand  acres  in  potatoes,  get  less  for  their  crop  than  Florida  ?;ith 
half  the  acrea.ge.     The  invitation  to  extend  activities  along  this 
line  is  something  tha.t  should  greatly  please  all  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture  in  this  State." 
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Intern£'t ional       A  Berlin,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Septernber  26  reports:  "A 
finance      uniform  code  for  the  settlement  of  international  commercial  debts  was 

approved  September  25  by  the  International  Fc rliamentary  Economic  Union. 
The  resolution  passed  by  the  congress  requests  that  coujitries  nominate 
committees  for  studying  the  vital  problem  and  that  Jurisdictional 
experts  be  reQuested  to  consider  whether  the  Franco- Italian  code  could 
be  adopted  as  an  international  code.    The  resolution  also  asks  govern- 
m.ents  to  prepare  material  for  a,n  international  conference  for  this  pur- 
pose o,nd  coimtries  which  have  already  prepared  such  uniform  codes  to 
insert  them  in  their  legal  code.    Lecturing  on  this  question,  the 
Belgian  Deputy,  M.  Deveze,  also  proposed  that  a  committee  should  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  adapting  the  British  and  Continental  laws 
dealing  with  drafts  and  bills  of  ..xchangc.    He  declared  that  inter- 
national trade  could  not  develop  favorably  without  such  uniformity  and 
pointed  out  that  such  an  arrangement  already  exists  betv/ecn  the  Scan- 
dina^vian  States  and  France  and  Italy  were  now  also  endeavoring  to 
complete  one.     The  resolution  referring  to  the  international  coordi- 
nation a.nd  control  of  broadcasting  was  also  carried  unanimously." 

Liver  Sub-  "Dried  stomachs  of  hogs  are  soon  to  vie  with  livers  as  the 

stitute      saviors  of  sufferers  from  pernicious  anemia..     This  newest  anemia 

remedj-,  made  from  one  of  the  few  unused  parts  of  hogs,  has  just  been 
developed  and  anno"'jnced  by  Drs.  Cyrus  C.  Sturgis  and  Raphael  Isaacs 
of  the  Sii".r)son  Memorial  Institute  for  Medical  Research  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan, and  Dr.  Elwood  A.  Sharp  of  the  Department  of 
Erperime:--tc-l  Medicine  of  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.    An  ounce  of  extract 
fromi  the  dried,  ground  stomachs  of  hogs  is  as  effective  a  remedy  in 
perniciouus  anemia  as  a  pound  of  raw  liver  or  three  ounces  of  the 
most  concentrated  liver  extract  yet  made..."   (Science  Uews-Letter , 
Sept.  23.) 

An  editorial  in  The  llevr  York  Times  for  September  28  says:  "Pure 
milk  is  again  an  issue:  milk  sold  by  dealers  without  having  to  pay 
tribute  that  affects  prices  to  consumers.    I\fo  less  than  74,545  forty- 
quart  ca.ns  are  distributed  everyday  in  the  city  of  iTew  York.  If 
the  trade  in  a  considerable  part  of  this  great  quantity  is  controlled 
by  a.ny  so-called  protective  association,  there  is  a  temptation,  unless 
it  is  conduicted  honestly,  to  mulct  dealers  by  dues  and  assessments  and 
to  use  coercion  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  principals.     'There  is  no 
necessity,  '  wrote  Health  Coirmaissioner  H^nne  to  the  loose-milk  dea.lers 
the  othor  da.y,   'for  any  dealer  to  Join  any  organization  and  to  pay 
enormous  sujt.s  of  money  in  so-called  dues  and  e^ssessments . '  Commissioner 
Wynne  proposed  an  organization  to  correct  trade  abuses  and  adjust 
difficulties  in  the  business,  provided  it  was  'under  the  leadership  and 
direction  of  disinterested  and  high-minded  persons. '.. .A  review  of  milk 
scanda,ls  in  the  past  would  show  the  need  of  such  a  real  protective 
organiza.t ion  as  Commissioner  Wynne  asks  for.     The  Health  Department 
demands  that  pure  milk  be  sold  and  that  it  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  Sanitary  Code.    Free  competition  would  fix  the  price.  But 
there  ha.s  been  much  sordid  politics,  corruption  and  profiteering  in 
the  milk  business  in  the  city  of  Nev/  York.     The  name  of  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  jr.,  has  been  put  forv/ard  in  connection  v/ith  a  nev/  association 
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to  protect  di.r-lers  and  to  do  away  with  alDuses . .  .His  industry',  energy 
and  proljity  jmrk  him  as  eminently  fit  to  un(?.jrtake  the  reform  of  the 
milk  husiness  of  this  city." 

(Boston) 

Wool  Ihe  Commercial  Bullet  in/ for  SeptemlDer  28  reports:  "World 

Market       markets  for  v/ool  have  "been  more  or  less  at  a  standstill,  this  v/eek, 

especially  in  Europe  and  this  market.    The  slump  in  prices  at  London 
has  iic.d  its  effect  here,  and  especially  on  fine  wools  which  are  ahout 
5  per  cent  lower  than  before  the  London  sales.     Wools  of  three-eighths 
grade  and  lower  are  fairly  steady  at  former  rates.    Of  4,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  cfJored  in  the  Alhuoucrque  sale,  ahout  15  per  cent  was  carried 
over.    Prices  at  the  close  ruled  in  the  clean  range  landed  Boston  at 
75  to  80  cents,  mostly.     Some  wools  brought  a  little  more." 


Section  3 
mRKET  -^UOTATIOIJS 

Farm  September  27 — Grain  prices  quoted  September  27:  IJo.  2  red 

Products    winter  Chicago  $1.30|;  Kansas  City  $1.28|;  No.  2  hard  winter  12^o 

protein  Ife.nsas  City  $1.24  to  $1.27;  Ho.  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1.29  to  $1.30;  No.  3  m.ized  corn  Minneapolis  88  to 
89^;  Kansas  City  94  to  95^;  No.  3  yellow  corn  99^  to  $1.00-|;  Minn- 
eapolis 91  to  92</:;  Kansas  City  96  to  97^5;  No.  3  white  oats  Chicago 
52  to  52>';  Minneapolis  46  l/8  to  46  s/S^J;  iiansas  City  49  to  50(f:, 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  and  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at 
$2.50-53  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.05-$2.10  f.o.b.  PresQue 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  liThites  $2.45-$2.70  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago.    Virginia  yellow  swoet  potatoes  sold  at  $1.75  -$3.40  per 
barrel  in  leading  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1  per  bushel 
hamper  in  Chicago,    New  York  domestic  typo  cabbage  ranged  $25-$33 
bulk  per  ton  in  .terminal  markets;  $19-$21  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Eastern 
Joneithan  ap  les  closed  at  $2-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
markets.     Illinois  Jonathans  $7-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  ilgr.  Econ.) 
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